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Christmas Message 


Glory to God in the Highest! On Earth Peace and Goodwill to Mem 


Liberty, justice and freedom, for which the Allies have battled for four long years, are to be the 
guiding principles of the nations. Victory crowns the conflict! The warisover! Gratitude to God, 
and to the brave men who have made the victory possible is in every heart. _ 

Millions have died that the world might be free. ‘I would rather give up my life than the 
things we are fighting for—the things you taught me to believe are according to the will of God,” 
wrote one brave boy to his father. That is the spirit of all our boys. 

“The greatest day since Christ was born,”’ said Governor-elect Sproul, when the armistice was 
signed. 

Certainly no other age has ever brought together the nations of the whole world to fight for great 
principles of human and divine justice—to consult together concerning treaties which will prevent 
future wars—which will give opportunity to all. Oppression must cease. Militarism must go. 
Men and women must bow before the throne of the one God who is the Father of us all, seeking divine 
guidance and power to work out His will on earth. 

Christmas day, 1918, will bring to all thinking people with clearness as never before the life of 
Jesus, who came to show people how to live, who gave His life for the salvation of the world. Even 
so the brave men to today have followed in His footsteps! They have given their lives for the sal- 
vation of the world. Those who have been through the ordeal and survived will never forget the 
lessons of the war. The brave women of every nation who have lived for months in the great reali- 
ties of life can never descend to trivialities—can never forget that “Life is real, life is earnest,”’ 
that work for others is joy, that service is not sacrifice—that it gives deepest happiness. 

The hosts who have passed into the life eternal are yet near. To us they look to “‘Carry On.” 
Not war, but faithful earnest reconstruction. Not hate and retribution, but living up to the Divine 
command, ‘Do good to them that hate you and despitefully use you.” 

This is indeed a Happy Christmas. Four long years of sorrow and suffering have ended. A new 
day dawns. Let us be up and doing, working just as faithfully as in the years of war. The Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man apply equally to individuals and to nations. 

Let us teach it in ways never to be forgotten to the children of today. 











President’s Desk 


Miss Jennie Hildenbrand, St. Louis, Mo., Mrs. A. O. Ruste, Charles City, Iowa, and Mrs. J. 
N. Porter are the members of the Kindergarten Codperative Committee who will represent the 
; National Congress of Mothers. Miss Elizabeth Harrison heads the Codperative 
Committee on Committee of the International Kindergarten Union. This is her message to 
Coéperation with me : ; 
I ; the members of the joint committee; 
nternational ° i ° 
Kindergarten It seems to me that the time has come for as hearty a codperation of these 
Union two great national organizations in behalf of the welfare of little children as could 
possibly be. 
The Department of Labor at Washington has decreed that this year be “the children’s year,” 
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which means that we ought to get a voice in every meeting of labor organizations in the country. 
The war has taken fathers away from families and tightening financial conditions are taking away 
thousands of mothers also, which means that the call is imperative for closer supervision of the little 
children of our nation if we are to have the right kind of leaders to keep sacred and maintain the Dem- 
ocracy for which hundreds of thousands of lives have been sacrificed. 

Victor Hugo stated a very vital truth when he claimed that every criminal career and every vag- 
abondage could be traced to a neglected childhood, neglected sometimes through excessive wealth 
as well as through dire poverty. Surely every woman who has joined the National Congress of 
Mothers must realize that the foundation of not only,good government but of morality and that 
ideal form of religion which works for the brotherhood of man as well as the consciousness of 
Divine power in the universe rests upon the right training of a child’s affections and right guid- 
ance of his will. 

Therefore, after serious consideration, give me such suggestions as you think would be most help- 
ful in awakening a great Congress of Mothers to the needs of more kindergartens, better supervised 
day nurseries, where not only the physical care of the child is attended to but his happiness is insured 
by right activities and his little capricious self is gently led into right ideas of authority as well as 
of comradeship, also how to quicken the conscience to the great evil of breaking up homes, and the 
tremendous need of mothers’ pensions rather than increased orphan asylums and all-day-long Mon- 
tessori “socialized homes.”’ 

Will you kindly give this as early attention as possible, as we are late beginning this campaign. 


To THE KINDERGARTNERS IN INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN UNION 


I do not think the kindergartners as a whole have any realization of the active service which the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations is rendering the kindergarten cause, 
and of the added service which could be rendered if kindergartners of the various localities would get 
into closer touch with the local National Congress of Mothers. Of all the outside constituencies 
the Mothers’ Congress should be and is the best backer of the kindergarten. There is no reason 
why the eighteen states in which we have no state organization should not have at least a Kinder- 
garten Department in each state meeting of the National Congress of Mothers which could soon be 
developed into a kindergarten state organization. 

The organization of parents in Colorado has»reached splendid proportions. The plan so ear- 
nestly recommended by the National to form county branches has been so successfully followed that 
forty-two counties of the state have their county officers and continually increas- 
ing numbers of Parent-Teacher Associations in the schogls. 

The help to a president of a state branch who has the active assistance‘of 
officers in each county is incalculable. 


Congratulations 
to Colorado 


We publish in this issue of the MaGAztne the federal offer of assistance to states in support of 
part-time schools. Unless one is familiar with the law one cannot avail herself of the great help 
s which may be secured. It is therefore of genuine interest to every citizen to 
Part-Time . ia : : . 
Scheie see that this great opportunity is used in every community, and is made of prac- 
tical value to every child. 

At this time when war industries have called on every individual in the country for some form 
of service it has become difficult to have children continue in school as long as they should. 

It is universally true that boys and girls in their teens are eager to earn money for themselves and to 
begin real work. The combination of work and study gives an inspiration to study because the di- 
rect application of the use of it appeals to the child. 

In this republic the thorough education of every child is a matter of moment to the nation. 
With universal suffrage the country cannot afford to have in its midst large groups of unintelligent 
voters whose votes can be manipulated by selfish men for their personal aggrandizement. 

This war must teach that a nation rises or falls by the ideals and teaching given to the coming 
generation. German children of the past generation were the victims of a degrading form of edu- 
cation and thus came the war with all its atrocities. 

There has been a widespread movement to establish continuation schools, and in many places 
the law has demanded their establishment before there were teachers ready to conduct them. 

This is unfortunate, because it creates a prejudice against them at the outset. When children 
are given nothing of any value to them at the schools both children, parents and employers resent 
the time spent in them. ; 

The dearth of teachers in the regular schools is so serious now that it has been impossible to 
secure enough. With this great addition to the school system without sufficient financial resources 
to equip it the problem has been serious. 

The continuation or part-time school is a great step forward in the educational system of our 
country, but like all other good measures its success must depend on its proper administration. 
Train the teachers. Make known the need and urge people to take the training. 





Mother and Daughter gl 


Interest yourselves in codperation with local and state Boards of Education in efficient interest- 
ing development of the part-time school. If it does not interest the boy or girl it is not efficient. 


Influenza has left in its train many broken homes and orphan children. In Schuylkill county, 
Penn., three thousand orphans are reported. Already most of these have been provided for, but 
not in a way to make up for the loss of their parents. That is irreparable. With 
so large a number orphanages will undoubtedly be the solution of that county. 

In many cases the father has been incapacitated for support of the family; 
in others his death has left mothers with children, unable to hold them together 
without financial aid. 

The Congress of Mothers made a nation-wide campaign to secure Mothers’ Pension laws in 
every state, but alas! after securing them they have not followed up their administration, and they 
fall far short of meeting the needs presented to them. 

The trustees of the Philadelphia Mothers’ Pension fund report that they have been unable to 
take any mothers since 1916 for lack of funds. 

Pressure on legislatures with definite proof of the necessity should be made by mothers who 
have no personal need for the aid. Of what use is it to work for laws if the wherewithal to carry them 
out is lacking? 

There are many families to whom this assistance should be given. The mothers of enlisted men 
in Philadelphia, allied with the Philadelphia branch of the Mothers’ Congress heroically responded 
to the appeal to nurse the sufferers. As a thank-offering for the passing of the epidemic, they have 
pledged their aid in the Philadelphia campaign of the Mothers’ Congress for funds for its work. 
Dr. Krusen, Director of Public Health, has consented to codperate with the Philadelphia mothers 
in their effort to meet the emergency and make it possible for families to be kept together. 

Every village and town where the epidemic has raged must have such tragedies. It is surely 
the opportunity and privilege of mothers whose homes have been saved to find out those homes where 
death has entered, and in love and sympathy devise a way to keep the home together. It may be 
necessary for several years, but it is certainly the duty of all of us who are consecrated to child- 
welfare and mother welfare. 


Influenza, 
Orphan Children, 
Bereft Homes 


With the stoppage of all meetings, with many officials of the local and state organizations suffer- 
ing from influenza, with others working for the victims, our December MAGAzINE has less news from 
the local and state branches than ever since the MAGAZINE was published. It 
would be inspiring to hear from local associations of the good work done in meet- 
ing this emergency. Note what Greensburg, Penn., reports. 


Influenza Stops 
State News 


Mother and Daughter 


By JESSIE WRIGHT WHITCOMB 


Some of us remember the days of the first ple- 
thora in baby literature. One month we would 
be cautioned to let the baby absolutely alone to 
develop him in an untrammeled manner—not to 
hug, toss, rock, mcve or handle him. 

The next month we would be confronted by a 
complete system of complicated baby gymnas- 
tics, without which no baby could expect to do 
his best. 

One periodical would advise us to shield the 
baby from every adverse air, and the next would 
sternly command exposure and a toughening 
process. 

But there was this much to said for it. 
out of the baby stage the aflair was over. 
mother could rest on her laurels. 

Now there is no rest. The combat has deep- 
ened and thickened. New slogans assail our 
ears. New phrases stir the troubled air—‘‘the 
girl problem,” “the boy problem,”’ ‘“‘the psycho- 
logical effect of this and that,’ “the teen age 
girl’’ and the “teen age boy.” 


Once 
The 


Articles by professors and psychologists and 
by men and women who make a business of 
catering, along any line, to a novelty-loving pub- 
lic are of such various content as to lead a de- 
voted parent to the brink of despair. 

Suppose for instance a mother has a daughter 
of high school age. She naturally notices things 
in print about high schools and about the educa- 
tion of girls that had not previously attracted 
her attention. She picks up magazine after 
magazine to find tirades against our system of 
public instruction for girls—a system, accord- 
ing to the accusations, that by its strenuous re- 
quirements strews the pathway of learning with 
nervous wrecks. 

The mother may well be filled with consterna- 
tion, unless she has wit enough of her own to see 
that these same wrecks so gloomily described 
are due, not to the very moderate brain effort re- 
quired by any part of our public school course, 
but to unhealthful clothing, to the substitution 
of candy, pickles and soft drinks for nourishing 
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food, and to the habit of regarding a bed as a 
mere decorative adjunct to a room rather than 
as a place for sleep. 

Or, again, a mother is astonished to find that 
what she had supposed was plain unvarnished 
rudeness and bad temper in her offspring, is 
really a highly investigated evidence of a psycho- 
logic state attendant upon a particular age. 

Oh, that word age! From the cradle to the 
grave what a wall of defense it is! 

Her age—we nod mysteriously and all is ex- 
plained. 

Any mother might well be bewildered by all 
this propaganda—‘‘this codeless myriad of pre- 
cedent, this wilderness of single instances.”’ 

What we need is a finder. People who take 
pictures know that a finder helps one to get in 
the picture what one wants and to keep out of 
the picture what one does not want. 

We need to find some fundamental law that 
will serve as a base of operations. We feel that 
there must be such a law. There is such a law. 
It is precisely the same law that underlies all 
social and business relations, all commercial en- 
terprises, all banks and banking interests—the 
law of confidence. 

We use the word in a double sense. The 
mother must be worthy of her daughter’s con- 
fidence in her, before she can expect her daughter 
to bring her confidence to her. 

A mother however may be honest and sincere 
and deserve confidence, and yet not receive it. ’ 

Our friends, the article writers, here bob up 
with their pet phrase “win your daughter’s 
confidence.”” When the loss is discovered it is 
sometimes already too late: and further, we do 
not really need to win our daughter’s confidence. 

What we do really need is to keep it. Think 
of a baby. What is a baby’s most noticeable 
characteristic? Isn't it that it wants its mother? 

If it wakes at night it wants its mother. If it 
wakes in the day time it wants its mother. If 
it cries, it wants its mother. If it is hungry it 
wants its mother. It wants its mother all the 
time. It is because the baby wants its mother 
all the time that those huge public institutions in 
New York City ran up a baby death rate, in 
times past, as high as 75 and 100 per cent. 

When the baby can trot around. it still clings 
to its mother. Her absence spells gloom. Ev- 
erything is jabbered to mother as far as a limited 
vocabulary renders possible. How may we keep 
this confidence, this love of persohal compan- 
ionship? 

Years ago I found out by watching a neighbor. 
I did not know her well, and she soon moved 
-away, but the lesson remained. 

She had a boy and girl of ten and twelve. She 
could scarcely have been called a model mother. 
Other children in that street were perhaps better 
looked after in many ways. but her children 
simply loved to be with her. They would run 
from any game or group to join her. They liked 
tto be with her as she worked, even though i: 


entailed extra exertion on their part, and this at 
an age when other little girls were saying ‘‘Oh, 
do I have to go with you! I want to go with the 
girls!”’ 

This mother did not seem to exert herself in 
the least, and it puzzled me. When I finally 
stumbled on the reason it was so simple it mor- 
tified me. She actually radiated content and 
satisfaction. She was naturally, spontaneously 
cheerful. The children revelled in it. It was 
the wine of life to them. When with her they 
experienced a sensation of well-being and joy. 

Probably not many of us are of the spontane- 
ously cheerful variety, we are only cheerful on 
occasion. When with our in-between children 
we may be at times depressing, critical, unin- 
terested and certainly uninteresting. We need 
not however remain satisfied with this state of 
affairs. We learned how to sew, cook, play the 
piano by trying. If we realized what was at 
stake in this matter we would not rest until we 
had mastered this accomplishment also—the 
habit of being cheerfully friendly and interesting 
with our children. 

Without this basis of friendly confidence we 
will always be at cross purposes—with it we can 
build what we will—we can then avail ourselves 
of whatever of the good advice so freely bestowed 
on every side fits our scheme. 

I read recently in a magazine that mothers 
should train their daughters to be quiet and re- 
tiring because—note the reason—because al- 
though men flirted with gay and forward girls, 
they did not marry them. They married the 
blushing violets. 

Think of what a basis for marriage—the pre- 
tense of being what one is not! If this proced- 
ure has been at all common it may not be so 
hard to account for some divorces. Think what 
a domestic upheaval must occur when the girl, 
who has been married because she was a blush- 
ing violet, should suddenly after the ceremony, 
without provocation, bloom out into a flaunting 
tulip. Absurd though this advice was, it gives 
us the clue to what we must teach our daughters. 

Teach your daughter to be herself, her best 
possible self. Don’t try to re-form her or re- 
make of re-mold her. Accept her as she is, the 
way her parents, her forbears and the Creator 
combined made her; and develop her to the high- 
est possible level along her own lines. Don’t 
try to turn a nice peony into a violet, just make 
her an extra good peony. 

The good old doctrine ‘Train up a child in 
the way he should go and when he is old he will 
not depart from it” is sometimes labeled a fail- 
ure. The trouble is it is not read right. Parents 
keep on reading it ‘Train up a child in the way 
he should go,” meaning the way they want him 
to go. It should read “Train up a child in the 
way he should go’’—in the way his nature de- 
mands. Then there will be no failures. 

To further this development of a daughter 
according to her own pattern certain rules, axiom- 

















atic in their simplicity, will be of value. Make 
her strong in body. Teach her what health is 
and how it is to be won and kept. 

Any mother who will look back over her own 
life, and what she knows of her friends’ lives, 
can’t help realizing that a woman’s biggest asset 
is her health and strength. That her happiness 
and her usefulness depend largely on her phys- 
ical condition. 

Let us recall that Denmark and Norway have 
women sailors—no question of their strength; 
that in all European countries the hardest farm 
work has always been done by women. That 
the strength of Russia is known to be in her 
hardy, rugged peasant women, who are marvels 
of strength even in that land. 

Let us face the truth for once, that our frail, 
weak, sickly, delicate, nervous, fragile women are 
the direct result of continued training for those 
very qualities; and let us resolve that our own 
daughters shall be trained another way. It will 
immensely benefit the daughters themselves and 
be of even more benefit to the next generation. 

Quite in line with all this is another sugges- 
tion. Don’t keep emphasizing sex. 

Don't begin saying to the poor baby “Oh, no, 
you are a little girl.” ‘Girls don’t do that!’’ 
“That is not for girls!’’ If something is not 
right for children, say so. Let her do and have 
whatever is right for children and don’t thrust 
sex at her at every turn. 

As a matter of course and as a part of showing 
yourself worthy of your daughter’s confidence, 
you will answer her questions on any subject, 
fully, frankly and intelligently. Never have any 
hesitation with either boy or girl about appeal- 
ing to their interest in the next generation. 
Very obdurate boys who will by no means heed 
advice for their own good will respond splendidly 
to their responsibility for their probable sons. 

The girl is quite as ready. That she should 
be strong and healthy and clean and intelligent 
for her own future child is at once understood. 
Having your daughter’s confidence and confi- 
dences it should not be hard for you to keep 
enough ahead to hold up for her high ideals, 
wholesome activities and splendid enthusiasms. 
Our ideals make us and we must not forget it 
with our daughters. 

One thing that your daughter must be taught 
must not be put off too long; something so nat- 
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ural and right that she will not know it could 
ever have been thought of any other way, and 
yet when the time comes it will stand her in 
good stead. Something the world has been 
waiting for centuries for us to teach our daugh- 
ters; something on which depends the next leap 
forward of the race. 

Teach her that she, and she alone, is the abso- 
lute master of her body. It will not surprise 
her. Instinct has already told her that, just as 
it has always told every other woman. But 
teach it to her and she will know it in a more 
usable way than by instinct alone. 

Teach her also, long before the days of lovers, 
that marriage, on its physical side, is for the pro- 
creation of children; and for that alone. 

She, knowing that, and the other, may con- 
ceive her children in hope, bear them in glad- 
ness and safety and rear them in joy and health. 

When this teaching becomes general it will be 
the death blow to “diseases of women,” and will 
put a stop to the digging of tiny graves in our 
cemeteries. 

Also while you are teaching, teach, if you are 
able, the thing in which women are weakest; 
not inherent weakness but one thrust upon them. 
Teach something of civic responsibility. If you 
can’t do that, encourage your girls to learn some- 
thing about it for themselves. 

So this is what I would bring you; the funda- 
mental law of confidence on which to build. 

Develop your daughter, along her own line, 
to be her very best self. 

Leave no means untried to secure health and 
strength. 

Teach her to make choice of great ideals. 

Teach her the law of her personal ownership 
of her own body and the law of successful mar- 
riage. 

Open to her the door of civic responsibility. 

A well-born, well-reared girl is the sweetest 
thing on earth. She is the flower of creation. 
She is the hope of the world. ‘In these delicate 
vessels is borne onward through the ages the 
treasure of human affections.”” For centuries 
their little barques have tossed on a tempestuous 
sea through an age long night. 

But dawn is here. 

Glory in your daughters. 
opportunities. 
fitness. 


Make large their 
Rejoice in what you can give of 


- 





By HELEN 






The little wildwood people 
Are planning Christmas joys. 
They're just about as happy 
As children with their toys. 
Their Christmas trees stand ready; 
They haven't got to be 
Brought home from out the woodland 
And then dressed up, you see. 





The Wildwood Christmas Trees 
M. 
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Kind Mother Nature trims them 
With jewels bright and rare. 
The little woodland people 
Have not a thought or care. 
They just race round the forest 
And have the greatest fun; 
They have a lot of Christmas trees 
While you have only one. 
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The Children’s Bureau of the American Red Cross 


Among the services of the American Red 
Cross in Franege, perhaps none can be more ef- 
fective or wider in its scope than the work of its 
Children’s Bureau in Paris. The Children’s 
Bureau has two main lines of activity. First, 
the relief and care of children in the war zone, 
many of whom have been found living in caves 
on account of nightly bomb attacks, and rav- 
aged with disease. This includes the care of 
children of refugees who have fled from their 
homes. Second, the raising of the public health 
of France by the building up of its children 
through child welfare work. 

In the work of its Children’s Bureau the Amer- 
ican Red Cross operates always in conjunction 
with the French medical profession and the re- 
lief societies already in the field, giving its as- 
sistance and coéperation in meeting efficiently 
the public demands for relief and comfort. 

To meet the emergency situation for the re- 
lief of children of refugees from the war zone, 
the American Red Cross together with the French 
people set up hospitals in Evian and the environs 
of Evian where these children are treated. Here 
too, in the near-by country, quarters are found 
for the families of the sick children, wherever 
possible. 

Perhaps even more significant in its far-reach- 
ing and permanent influence and results, than 
the American Red Cross work for the immediate 
relief and care of the child of the war zone is its 
campaign for ‘Better Children,’”’ in France. 
Due to the fact that most of the French doctors 
are at the front and many communities are left 
entirely without medical attention, and due to 
the fact that mothers everywhere in France are 
working either in the factories or in the fields, 
the health of the children throughout the coun- 
try is at a decidedly low ebb. 

In St. Etienne and other manufacturing and 
mining centers it is estimated that the birth 
rate is 40 per cent. below the total death rate. 

It is also estimated that 80,000 French babies 
died last year, of whom 40,000 might have been 
saved by proper care. Therefore one of the 
main purposes of the Children’s Bureau of the 
American Red Cross is to save that 40,000 and 
more for France during the current year. 

The American Red Cross aims to accomplish 
this child conservation, not only for this year, 
but for all years through the prosecution of a 
vigorous campaign which has three main ob- 
jects: To increase the nursing service in child 
welfare in France, to increase child welfare sta- 
tions all over the country, and to help hospitals 
and organizations doing child-welfare work. 
And for this purpose, the American Red Cross 
has appropriated $2,775,877.19 for the months 
from June 30 to December 31, 1918. 

In carrying on this campaign, the Children’s 
Bureau of the American Red Cross has met with 


enthusiasm and response from the French, es- 
pecially from the French women. 

In order that the work may become a perman- 
ent and far-reaching factor in maintaining a 
future high standard of public health in France, 
after the American Red Cross goes, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau has established short training 
courses of four weeks each in the cities of Paris, 
Lyons, Marseilles and Bordeaux, for French 
women who have had some experience in the 
Red Cross or in military hospitals. After com- 
pleting these courses these women become visit- 
ing health nurses throughout France. And the 
French women have responded eagerly to this 
opportunity, have proved themselves earnest in 
study, and invaluable in service, since they can 
reach French mothers better than Americans 
can, on the common ground of racial understand- 
ing and can obtain from them quicker coéper- 
ation and results. For every French mother’s 
heart is in the saving of the children of France, 
even though, because of the necessities of the 
present labor situation she has little opportunity 
to consider or conserve them. 

Wherever hospital or dispensary needs are 
greatest the Children’s Bureau is establishing 
clinics, especially in the large over crowded man- 
ufacturing and mining centers. And mothers 
for miles around are bringing their children for 
treatment. And mothers are receiving advice 
and practical knowledge in simple everyday hy- 
giene. No mother bringing a dirty baby to a 
clinic repeats the same offense. No mother ig- 
norant of the fundamental principles of the care 
of a child goes away without a new door being 
opened to her. 

With the end in view of teaching the public 
of France, especially the mothers, a definite ed- 
ucational division of the Children’s Bureau has 
been established. Among other activities this 
division has a traveling exhibit on infant and 
child welfare, which has been given in many 
towns. This consisted of three series of panels 
illustrating necessary care of the child, such as 
the importance of nursing the child, of simple 
hygiene, fresh air and bathing. Three small 
booklets were distributed on ‘‘ Future Mothers,” 
“Nursing of the Child,” and “Simple Hygiene.” 
And a short moving picture and lecture was given 
illustrating the proper care of the child. 

In the manufacturing and mining towns where 
this exhibit was given, it was repeated at night 
so that mothers working in the mines and fac- 
tories could attend. And they did! Tired, 
drooping women, but with eyes aflame with in- 
domitable spirit and purpose, eager for the Amer- 
ican Red Cross message that would save their 
children. 

Another more extensive exhibit has been got- 
ten together and is being shown in the cities of 
Paris, Lyons, Marseilles and Bordeaux. This 














has booths representing every phase of mother 
and child life, the showing of the motherhood 
film, a more pretensious moving picture efficiently 
covering the opportunities and responsibilities of 
Motherhood, and the methods of meeting them. 
At this exhibit educational literature and post- 
cards are also given out. 

Through these concrete means, thus extending 
its mighty hand of Relief and Reconstruction, 
the American Red Cross is helping to safeguard 
our American boys and our American homes 
by safeguarding the public health of France 





A discovery is ascertaining knowledge for the 
first time of a thing already existing. Cultiva- 
tion, in the sense it is to be used here, means 
fostering care, or the bestowal of time and atten- 
tion in advancing the highest attributes of char- 
acter. 

Much of the world’s unhappiness is the result 
of misunderstandings. Inaccurate information 
also leads to many difficulties. These two evils 
often apply directly to parents and children, 
therefore they should be overcome in the home 
first. Each inmate should endeavor to under- 
stand the others. Studying themselves and cul- 
tivating the best within themselves, as well as 
aiming to achieve self-mastery should be con- 
sidered the paramount duty of every father and 
mother. 

We hear a great deal about the responsibilities 
of parenthood. 

It would be infinitely better to awaken par- 
ents to a realization of their. privileges. When 
these are recognized the responsibility will mean 
far more than mere burdens assumed as a matter 
of course. Too often is it the case with parents 
that boys and girls are simply forced through 
childhood, with little opportunity for self-ex- 
pression or complete development. 

If we could analyze this sort of failure to train, 
it might be found to spring from a selfish desire 
to dispose of responsible duties as lightly a 
possible, with the thought only that maturity 
will bring exemption from such duties. Parents 
who deal with children as an inconvenient appen- 
dage to life are unworthy of them, if not un- 
worthy of life itself, certainly unworthy of mar- 
ried life. 

Luther Burbank tells us that ‘In plant life it 
is necessary to see that they are well cared for 
and nourished when they are young, and in 
human life the same law holds true. Child life 
is the most sensitive and most responsive form 
of life in the world. It is where impressions 
are fixed for life.’’ 

Some parents are content in clothing and feed- 
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through the care of its children. And more, the 
American Red Cross is enabling France to see 
glimmers of light ahead in the dark future of 
picking herself up and obliterating the horrors 
and effects of war—glimmers of light and glimpse 
and effects of war—glimmers of light and 
glimpses of strong, sturdy children which shall 
save and restore France. 

The Children’s Bureau of the American Red 
Cross is blazing a path of child conservation 
which France will gladly and permanently follow 
toward its shining goal. 


ing the body of a child and adding, perhaps, a 
few of the pleasures of life. A child thus limited 
will be dwarfed in the richest side of its possi- 
bilities. 

This type of parent neglects the most beauti- 
ful and surely the most important function in 
child nurture, the unfolding of the soul, the cul- 
tivation of the spiritual life. Here we have the 
divine element which every child possesses and 
upon which we build the superstructure, char- 
acter. It is through this channel alone that we 
can appeal to the best within the child. Yet, 
even in this age of enlightenment, thousands of 
children are suffering from soul starvation, be- 
cause parents pay no heed to religious education. 

They struggle blindly to point out to their 
boys and girls that they are subject to the law 
of duty; that they are capable of right and wrong 
action and that a sense of right should always 
govern. Teaching of this kind I would term 
working from without only, with no well- 
grounded foundation to bring results. 

Why not teach the child that his body is the 
Temple of God and that it contains His Spirit? 
The beautiful Spirit that helps to keep us good 
and pure; that appeals to the best within us and 
helps us to make the world better through the 
service it prompts us to give. 

It is amazing how many parents are uncon- 
cerned over the meagerness of children’s lives 
through the absence of spiritual teaching meager 
because they fail to find the things that are the 
most beautiful in life, and their personality be- 
comes unattractive through failure to acquire the 
highest attributes of character, which spring 
from their fountain-head, through nurture. 

Is it not this divine element that links the 
mind, the body and the heart, giving to us the 
power of understanding? The power to choose 
between right and wrong? 

In speaking of the unhappiness occasioned 
through misunderstandings, perhaps there are 
no more pathetic instances than those in con- 
nection with parents and children. The sorrows 
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of children through being misunderstood are far 
greater than parents and teachers generally rec- 
ognize. Therefore it is the duty of every person 
dealing with children to study each phase of 
child life—the spiritual as well as the mental, 
moral and physical. Aimless drifting methods 
or governing according to the mood of the par- 
ents, often blights these young lives; such train- 
ing is merely instinctive. 

Scientific cultivation, which means construc- 
tive work is the keynote, beginning with parents, 
for “the spirit of true parenthood is the founda- 
tion of all reform.” 

In cultivating our roses, our vegetable garden 
or our fruit trees, or in poultry raising or bee 
culture, our first step is to seek accurate infor- 
mation on the particular topic of interest. 
Within the home we desire to know the art of 
interior decorating, or the latest fashion in cloth- 
ing and again we turn for accurate information to 
the magazine or, sometimes, even specialists are 
consulted. Why should we be content to give 
unskilled workmanship to construct the pre- 
cious lives the Creator has chosen to give into 
our care? 

How many mothers seek help in that greatest 
of all arts, the art of character building? Helps 
that would enable them to discover the best and 
to cultivate the best in their sons and daughters? 
How many will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to study and discuss the most fascinating 
and by far the most important of all subjects, 
the child? 

Our first step, then, is to qualify ourselves to 
be scientific discoverers of child life, that we may 
rightly direct the powers inherently possessed 
and develop such latent forces as lie dormant. 
To accomplish this we should take advantage of 
the many books thoughtfully prepared by men 
and women who have made an intensive study 
of children. 

Write to the United States Department of In- 
terior, Home Education Division, regarding the 
reading course for parents; also read the CHILD- 
WELFARE MAGAZiNE, so as to keep in touch not 
only with the most modern thought but to learn 
of what a great army of parents are doing for 
child uplift all over the land. 

A good course of reading will offer many sug- 
gestions that will bring to us a conception of 
child life never before grasped. It will also 
bring to us not only a realization of our short- 
comings, but a renewed desire for self culture 
will be inculcated within us. Our potentialities 
will become awakened. Motherhood and home 
will have a new and more glorious meaning to 
us. We will discover and begin to analyze var- 
ious moods in the disposition of the child. We 
will awaken the soul and touch the heart strings 
of our children as never before. 

There will be less danger of that blind love 
in-child government so prevalent in this age. 
Our own awakening will bring an intelligent rec- 
ognition of the best in our children, which must 


necessarily bring a wider vision and new joys to 
our motherhood. Our own education will tend 
to make us and our children more resourceful 
and through this a happier home atmosphere 
will be created. 

The father should also qualify himself, so that 
he may be enabled to intelligently codperate. 

To discover the best in a child, it is important 
to answer intelligently all of his questions, even 
though the dictionary or encyclopedia may have 
to be consulted. 

With a normal child questions usually begin 
very early in life. In responding to them truth- 
fully you will gradually ascertain what lies hid- 
den in tlfe little heart and complete confidence 
may soon be won. 

A weakness of many mothers consists in too 
much talking. Let the children ask their ques- 
tions and be content to answer them intelligently, 
permitting the child to think out a little for him- 
self. The nervous mother often keeps up a con- 
tinual conversation, which is not best either for 
the child or for herself. The child who is sub- 
jected to a constant stream of “don’t’s’’ or 
other meaningless talk, is very apt not to heed 
mother’s more urgent call or admonition. 

This is largely because a child’s mind must be 
permitted time for thought and self expression. 
To talk at the child constantly is an interference 
which most children inwardly resent. Mothers 
do not realize this because they have not studied 
child nature, but often wonder why obedience is 
difficult to obtain. 

Let us remember that only that which is as- 
similated is of any value to the child. 

Story telling is another way to ascertain the 
latent powers of children. There is perhaps 
nothing that will bring a child closer to you than 
the telling of a story. This is the time when 
with beaming face and the eyes (those little win- 
dows of the soul) looking straight into yours, 
the heart's eager questions are put forth. Every 
mother can learn the art of story telling, gaining 
for herself both wisdom and pleasure. 

The bed-time talks, even though they occupy 
but a few minutes at the tucking-in period, have 
been to me a sort of ‘“‘open sesame.’’ An ex- 
change of confidences has a soothing effect in 
the quiet and darkness of evening. If the day 
has brought forth angry words or unjust treat- 
ment from the mother, she may acknowledge 
them; it will tend to draw the bond of love closer. 

As far as possible, bring into the lives of chil- 
dren helpful influences which shall be a construc- 
tive power. 

Encourage the art of talking at table. To 
have occasional guests who possess high ideals, 
whose conversation will be such as to leave last- 
ing impréssions upon the child, is another means 
of cultivating your human plant. 

It is important to educate ourselves to see 
from the child’s point of view and put aside the 
adult material vision. We need to study the 
art of being tactful. More victories can be won 
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through tact than by force. Thoughtful mother 
love can discover many precious germs of char- 
acter hidden within the soul. As God’s gar- 
dener, a mother will study how to cultivate 


them to produce a rich personality. She will 
also discover the need of linking the child soul 
and her own soul with the great heart of God. 





Habit-Forming Drugs 


By JEANNETTE MARKS 


The use of habit-forming drugs, opium or any 
of its derivatives, salts or preparations there- 
from, such as paregoric, laudanum, codeine, 
morphia, heroin, is a menace both to the indi- 
vidual and society-at-large and has in its power 
in this country upwards of 4,000,000 men and 
women. This problem has come to us from 
the battlefields of the Civil War, and this condi- 
tion continues because of the level of conflict in 
the individual (the struggle to exist) and society, 
because of increasing nervous disorders, because 
of the carelessness of physicians, because of the 
ignorance of the public, and, finally, because of 
certain criminal tendencies among degenerates. 

The habit-forming drug problem is concerned 
with all the forces which affect family life, the 
health of the family and the relationship of the 
family one with another. The administering of 
habit-forming drugs is a problem connected with 
the present war because of the necessary giving 
of morphia and other opiates to the sick and 
wounded (gas, shell-shock, wounds, etc.), and, 
because often on account of the inadequate sup- 
ply of nurses, solutions of morphia must be left 
within reach of the patients; and finally, because 
the camp follower seeks to demoralize our men 
by the sale of “‘dope.”’ 

The widespread use of habit-forming drugs in 
its relation to the health of mothers and children 
is of vast importance to the nation. 

Therefore The National Congress of Mothers 
should put itself on record as vitally interested 
in this problem. 

The effect on the mother of the use of habit- 
forming drugs is to reduce the number of chil- 
dren she may have or to prevent conception al- 
together, or to cause miscarriage or premature 
birth at a time when every child assumes a new 
importance to the state. 

The effect on the health of the child is disas- 
trous, since few children of opium-using mothers 
live beyond the third day, for, after birth the 
severance of the placental circulation shuts off 
the supply to the child and if the drug is not ad- 
ministered collapse results. 

The relation of proprietary or “ patent’’ med- 
icines to the health of the growing child, and our 
institutions and prisons have many inmates 
whose addiction has been started by a mother 
when her child was little through the use of pare- 


goric, ““doped’’ soothing syrups, cough-mixtures, 
etc. 

Many of our juvenile criminal problems take 
their direct rise in the use of habit-forming drugs 
(51 per cent. before twenty-one years of age) at 
a time when boys and girls should still be under 
the guardianship of their mothers and fathers 
instead of learning the use of “dope” and co- 
caine on city street, in saloon, pool room, dance 
hall and gang and even in the schools. ~ 

The National Congress of Mothers should do 
all it can through education and publicity along 
the lines of the prevention of the use of habit- 
forming drugs and cocaine to protect the health, 
growth and morality of the mothers and chil- 
dren of our country. 

In the present situation but little is being 
done by women’s organizations. 

Few states have laws regarding the use of 
habit-forming drugs and those laws are fre- 
quently inadequate. 

The Harrison Law has proved of great use edu- 
cationally but inadequate legally because of its 
weak links in sections 2 and 6 permitting the 
use of certain amounts of habit-forming drugs 
and not prohibiting the multiplication of these 
amounts to any desired quantity, and through 
vesting in all classes of physicians a confidence in 
the administering of habit-forming drugs of which 
they have not always proved themselves worthy. 

Will The National Congress of Mothers seek 
to better conditions through the influencing and 
making of laws? 

The country is inadequately supplied with 
stations for free treatment. 

The cure of drug addictions belongs properly 
not to its police departments but under the health 
departments of the country. 

In every community, village, town, city; in 
every institution, church, school, hospital, prison, 
will the members of The National Congress con- 
stitute themselves guardians of the welfare of 
the population along these lines, that they urge 
the establishment of farm colonies and up-to-date 
sanatoria for the treatment of drug addicts, and 
that they offer their services to all reputable or- 
ganizations for codperation in the suppression of 
evil conditions, the education of public opinion, 
and for betterment in the making and passing 
of adequate laws? 
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How One Mother Told Her Children 


By MRS. IRVIN 
I am the mother of six children and am in- 
tensely interested in child-welfare work of any 
kind. I subscribe to the CHILD-WELFARE Mac- 
AZaNE and receive many inspirations from it 
My husband is a doctor and now in Uncle Sam’s 
service, which meansI must be botha daddy and 
mother to my little brood, which is no small job. 
Of all the subjects concerning children and their 
education the one I am most enthusiastic over 
is the moral training of the small child. I have 
read from time to time articles in various maga- 
zines suggesting that small children should be 
told many things about themselves which are 
usually put off until they are in their early teens, 
and which is often too late to avert certain 
things. It has also been suggested, as you know, 
that the sex problems should be taken up in the 
schools, etc. JI am no reformer in the real mean- 
ing of the word, but it does seem to me queer 
that the two most vital subjects in the training 
of a child are left out of his school life: 7. e., 
“soul welfare’ and ‘truth about himself.” 

I have read many ‘“‘stories of life’? and many 
prepared for children about thirteen and four- 
teen years, but never could I find one suitable 
for a child of seven or eight in language that they 
could grasp. After groping around for a few 
years I determined to tell my first little boy the 
truth in my own way just as he was prompted to 
ask for it and under no circumstances to evade 
the question with a falsehood. At the age ot 
seven he came to me with the old old question 
of ‘‘Where do babies grow?”’ I have five boys 
and one girl and I have told them the same story, 
and in each case after I had finished the child 
leaned his head against me and squeezed my 
hand and in one or two cases tears were in their 
eyes. I am positive confidence has never been 
betrayed, because as each one has been told they 
have had excellent opportunity to impart their 
knowledge to the younger ones if they had been 
inclined and they have not done so. 

As the older ones have grown up they have 
come to me with plain questions about themselves 
and nature and I have just as solemnly told them 
the truth, always comparing child life with plant 
life, explaining fertilization, etc., impressing upon 
them the necessity of living clean lives, taking 
care of their bodies in preparation of the fulfill- 
ment of the wonderful functions God intended 
for them, and I have never had cause to regret 
it. 
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I have had mothers say to me ‘‘How did you 
tell your boys? I want mine to know but it 
would simply kill me to tell them.” 

Some people think I am a little too serious in 
my views and that a child of seven or eight is 
too young to tell such things as I have told in 
my story, but I have found that they ask ques- 
tions of this nature long before they reach that 
age and unless the picture is made for them in a 
sacred way before they form one for themselves 
the impression of the truth is not so forceful. 
When I have heard little children in their play 
make remarks on this subject and I could see 
that they had heard only enough truth to do 
harm I have longed for the right to gather them 
together and tell them the truth as I have my 
own but feared their mothers would not approve. 
My children feel that anything pertaining to 
nature whether it is concerning their own devel- 
opment or that of animals belongs to God and 
I would hate to feel that one of them would 
point the finger or laugh at even an animal just 
as it approaches motherhood. 

My object in putting it on paper was with the 
hope that some earnest mother who didn’t quite 
know how to approach the subject might have 
an inspiration to tell her own little story instead 
of depending on the words of others. 

I am the president of our Junior High Parent- 
Teacher Association and am, because of having 
five children in the schools, represented in four 
different schools. I meet many mothers and 
see many reasons why children are not taught at 
home, and this only increases my interest in the 
foregoing subject. 

“Mother, you know you said when I was seven 
years old you would tell me where babies grow. 
Will you tell me now?”’ 

Mother looked thoughtful for a moment be- 
cause she realized that she had a very serious duty 
to perform and she inwardly asked for divine 
guidance to tell the story just as God would 
want her to tell one of His children. 

“‘Come over here, son, and sit real close to 
me, for I have a very great secret to tell you, and 
no one must hear but just us two, not even father. 

“First let me ask you a question. If you had 
a lot of tiny babies (thousands and thousands) 
that you wanted people to have and you had to 
keep them safe where they would be warm and 
quiet and undisturbed by noises, etc., can you 
think of any such place where you could keep 
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them until the mothers and fathers were ready 
for them? 

“No, they would not be safe in the stumps of 
trees, nor in hot houses, nor in the land of the 
storks. God must have thought this all over 
long before He made man and He knew there 
was only one place where such a delicate little 
plant could be safe until it was fully developed, 
and so when God made woman He made her 
different from the man because He wanted to 
make inside of her, a little pocket especially for 
little babies to grow in, where they could stay un- 
til they were wanted in the homes. Then God 
planned it so that when a woman wanted one of 
these tiny babies, it would begin to grow from 
a tiny seed right inside of the pocket. Now of 
course you can understand that it would take 
some time for a baby to grow from a seed, be- 
cause its little hands and feet and fingers, and 
toes, and head, and face, and all its wonderful 
organs inside, have to form and grow just as a 
flower grows up from the seeds you plant in your 
garden. 

“*How does the mama know the baby is 
growing inside of her?’ Why you see as the 
baby grows, the pocket stretches out to make 
room for it, and this makes the mama look 
stouter, and when she sees she is growing very 
large, then she knows for sure that God has 
blessed her with a child just as He blessed Mary 
when He sent Jesus to her long long ago. 

“And does it make the mama happy? Oh 
yes, very happy and all the time the baby is 
growing, it receives its nourishment from her, 
through her blood, and if she understands about 
it and what tiny plants like that need, she will 
be very careful what she eats, and what she does, 
and what she thinks, and what she sees, because 
all of these things help to make the baby beauti- 
ful and good and strong, and every mama wants 
her baby to be the most beautiful. 

“*How long does it take before it is full 
grown?’ Just nine months; which is nearly a 
year, and is quite a long time for that mama to 
be carrying the baby around with her wherever 
she goes, and all this while it is nestled up close 
under her heart, and sometimes she can feel the 
tiny feet and hands move inside of the little 
pocket and she loves it so much, even before she 
sees it, that sometimes she can scarcely wait 
until it is time for it to be born. 

“How does it get out?’ My dear, I have 
only told you the beautiful part of how the baby 
grows, but now I shall tell you the most wonder- 
ful thing of all, because sometimes the mama 
dies before the baby can get out, and even if she 
lives she knows all through the nine months that 
before she can see her darling baby, she is going 
to suffer, oh. very, very much, and that is one 
reason why it is so wonderful. But the baby is 
a part of her and she loves it so much she is willing 
to almost die for it. That must be why it is 
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said that a mother’s love is more like God’s love 
than any other love on earth. When the baby 
has received all the nourishment it can from in- 
side its little home, then it is strong enough to 
breathe the air and get its food some other way, 
so God makes the pocket open wide enough to 
let the little thing out. It opens very slowly of 
course, and every time it spreads, it causes fer- 
rible pain for the mama and she suffers so much 
that it is necessary to have a doctor attend her, 
so that when the little one finally reaches the 
outside, the doctor can see that it is perfectly 
right, and that the mama has good care. She 
must also have a nurse to take care of her and 
baby, because now that God has given her such 
a wonderful gitt she must be strong and well to 
take care of it until it grows up into a big strong 
boy or girl. 

“Yes, dear, I know you have often asked me 
why little girls were not made like little boys 
and this is the reason. She is made just as she 
is, so she can bring little babies into this world. 

‘“““Why couldn’t the father do it also?” Be- 
cause the father has to go out and work and earn 
the money and he could not take care of the baby 
while it was growing like the mama can, whose 
place is to stay at home, and then besides, God 
sends the baby’s dinner with it so it will be well 
provided for until it can eat as you do, and it 
grows right in the mama's breast, and if the 
father had to feed that baby he would have to 
stay home from work, and then where would 
the bread come from? 

“*Now you can see, sweetheart, why it is that 
it hurts mother so much when you do naughty 
things; because you were tucked up so near my 
heart for so long that I almost feel as if you were 
there yet, and when you are obedient, and try 
to grow big and good and strong, it makes my 
heart very proud and happy and I thank God 
every day that He gave you to me. 

“‘Now, dearie, what mother has told you is 
not to be spoken about to the other boys. When 
their mothers want them to know about it I 
suppose they will tell them. I have told you 
the most sacred and the greatest secret that any 
mother could tell her boy or girl, and I have 
done it because I want you to know the truth, and 
when the children tell you that babies come from 
the stumps of trees, or that the storks bring them 
from the clouds, or that the doctors keep them 
in their grips, you can just smile to ygurself and 
be glad you know the truth, and whatever you do 
never talk these things over with anybody but me. 

“If something puzzles you or you think of 
some question that you. want answered about 
what I’ve told you, come right to me, and if it is 
best for you to hear it, you may be sure I'll tell 
you the truth. If it is something you would not 
understand until you are older, then you can 
look forward to my telling you all in good time, 
but never ask any one else but me, or father.” 
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Old England Keeps Her Head 


Detailed reports from London regarding the 
great new Education Act which Parliament has 
passed, remodelling from the ground up Eng- 
land’s entire educational system, show one strik- 
ing omission, an omission upon which Americans 
may well ponder: 

The Act contains no provision whatsoever for 
compulsory military training. 

From one point of view it is a magnificent 
tribute to the sound English spirit. Even in 
the midst of war, with Germany a stone’s throw 
away, England can study her educational prob- 
lems coolly and decide quietly to keep her schools 
as training centers for individualism plus service, 
rather than, in a panic, to sacrifice them to the 
Prussian system of military drill. 

And it is all the more striking because England, 
like America, has had various strenuous organi- 
zations dedicated to the job of fastening military 
training upon the school system. They have 
been well financed and have held meetings and 
distributed literature showing the horrors of 
life without military training; they have had 


questions ‘‘put’’ in the House and, in general, 
have betrayed a fine zeal on behalf of their pro- 
paganda. But H. A. L. Fisher, the Minister of 
Education, told a delegation from the Miners’ 
Federation some months ago, that the Govern- 
ment had canvassed the question of compulsory 
drill for the secondary schools and had decided 
that the innovation had neither educational nor 
military value and would not be adopted. 

Mr. Fisher has proved as good as his word. 
The Education Act, which sweeps out of exist- 
ence eleven Educational Acts and repeals parts 
of eleven others, provides for compulsory edu- 
cation up to fourteen years. Between the ages 
of fourteen and eighteen all English boys and 
girls must attend either the regular schools or, 
if they are obliged to work, then they must at- 
tend continuation schools and their employers 
must help to make that school attendance pos- 
sible. Physical training is provided without 
stint but of military training there is not to be a 
trace. 

England certainly has a quality all her own! 


Kindegrarten Helps for Parents! 


Reading Aloud to the Child 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 


AUTHOR OF “A SON OF THE MIDDLE BORDER,” ETC. 


The value of reading aloud to a child can not 
be overstated. In the first place, it establishes 
a delightful comradeship between parent and 
child. It builds a lasting foundation of common 
interest and mutual understanding. The child 
associates with the face and the voice of his 
sire much of the dignity and poetry of the book 
he has heard read. He infers that his father has 
something of the quality of the author, and he 
carries with him a grateful memory of the busy 
man who laid aside his large affairs in order to 
give pleasure to a small boy. 

A father’s voice can vitalize the printed page 
to his son even before the son can comprehend 
the written words. I commenced reading aloud 
to my daughters before they could understand 
the spoken words for the reason that the very 
music of the ballad or the drift of the story 
enthralled them. It was good to see them strive 
tocomprehend. It developed their imagination. 
They are growing toward womanhood now and 
they are able to tell me that they remember 
those nights when I read to them, with an emo- 


tion which they find hard fittingly to express. 
I gave them both, in this way, a feeling for 
glorious verse, and a love for choice words which 
has been of the highest value to them up to 
this time, and which will increase in value as 
the years pass. 

The father should remember that his child’s 
mind is like a phonographic cylinder of most ten- 
acious adhesiveness, and in this understanding 
he should exercise the greatest care in choosing 
the impressions which he is about to lay upon it. 
The younger the child the more lasting the rec- 
ord. To prove this the father has but to recall 
his own boyhood and the words which caused 
indelible scars or laid equally indelibly beauti- 
ful pictures upon his own mind. 

My father did not read to me, but he told me 
stories, and these stories were of the greatest 
value to me in my fictional work in after life. 
I am grateful for all his tales, and it is a special 
source of satisfaction to me that I have no rec- 
ollection of ever hearing from his lips an un- 
worthy or ribald jest. 


1 Issued by the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, and the National Kindergarten 


Association. 





Formation of Classes for Part-Time Instruction 


Rulings on Part-Time Schools 


Federal Board Interprets the Law Relative to Use of Funds Therefor 


From the broad point of view concerning the 
meaning which could be legitimately given to 
the phrase ‘‘and such subjects in a part-time 
school or class may mean any subject given to 
enlarge the civic or vocational intelligence of such 
workers over fourteen and less than eighteen years 
of age," the Federal Board has fuled as follows: 

“Federal moneys may be used in part-time 
schools and classes for the salaries of instructors 
in trade, home economics, industrial, commer- 
cial, and general education subjects, as provided 
hereunder. 

“Such part-time classes must be classes which 
divide the working day or school time between 
instruction and practical work in shop, factory, 
home, office, etc. 

“(Note by the director: ‘To divide’ means 
here not to separate the working day and school 
time into two equal parts, but to apportion or 
distribute the total working day so that a por- 
tion of it is given to school instruction; or to ap- 
portion or distribute the total school time so 
that a portion of it is given to employment in 
shop, factory, home, or office, etc.) 

“The subjects taught must be such as are de- 
signed to ‘increase the civic or vocational intel- 
ligence of the pupil.’ 

‘‘Federal moneys may be used for reimburse- 
ment for part of the salary of an instructor only 
in cases where it is shown that the cost of such 
an instructor represents an addition to the ex- 
penditures of the school system incurred because 
of the operation of such part-time classes over 
and above expenditures for regular classes. 

“Where such part-time pupils are taught in a 


regular day class already established so that the 
class does not represent an additional cost to the 
school system federal moneys may not be used 
for the salary of the instructor of such a class. 

‘Part-time schools or classes may be operated 
for persons over fourteen years of age, without 
upper age limit, provided that the instruction 
given is designed for and suitable to enlarge the 
civic or vocational intelligence of workers over 
fourteen and less than eighteen years of age. 

“In the plans from the States two general 
groups of teachers shall be recognized and quali- 
fications set up for under part-time schools or 
classes: Teachers of subjects designed to enlarge 
the civic intelligence; teachers of subjects de- 
signed to enlarge the vocational intelligence. 

‘In case of teachers in group (2) qualifications 
shall be set up for each separate line of vocations, 
namely, trade and industrial, commercial, home 
economics, or other vocational lines in which 
instruction is to be given.” 

All classes must be organized according to the 
following provisions: That the class is under 
public supervision and control; that the control- 
ling purpose is to fit for useful employment; that 
all instruction is of less than college grade; that 
the instruction shall be for persons over four- 
teen years of age; that every dollar of federal 
funds expended for salaries of teachers is matched 
by a dollar of State or local money, or both; that 
the class provides for not less than 144 hours of 
instruction each year; that all the other require- 
ments of section 11 of the federal vocational edu- 
cation act must be observed. 





Stimulating Formation of Classes for Part-Time Instruction 


For the purpose of encouraging the rapid de- 
velopment of part-time education and increas- 
ing the number, variety, and enrollment of part- 
time classes, the Federal Board has recently 
made some important rulings concerning section 
11 of the federal act. These rulings became ef- 
fective July 1, 1918. The part of the section 
referred to reads as follows: ‘‘ That at least one- 
third of the sum appropriated to any State for 
the salaries of teachers of trade, home econom- 
ics, and industrial subjects shall, if expended, be 
applied to part-time schools or classes for work- 
ers over fourteen years of age who have entered 
upon employment, and such subjects in a part- 
time school or class may mean any subject given 
to enlarge the civic or vocational intelligence of 
such workers over fourteen and less than eighteen 
years of age; that such part-time schools or 


classes shall provide for not less than 144 hours 
of classroom instruction per year.” 

Stimulated by a desire to meet the needs of 
a large group of workers who are entering upon 
employment without adequate preparation, as 
well as of those already at work, the -Federal 
Board passed the following resolutidn interpret- 
ing the phrase “‘who have entered employment”: 

“Where persons definitely scheduled for em- 
ployment in a trade or industrial occupation, 
by a written agreement with the employer are 
given before being employed instruction in a 
class fitting them for advantageous entrance to 
such trade or industrial occupation, such class 
may be considered as a part-time class and fed- 
eral moneys may be used for its support, under 
the provisions of section 11 of the vocational edu- 
cation act. 
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“Such classes may also be open to those al- 
ready employed, who may receive better prep- 
aration in the occupation they are already fol- 
lowing, or promotional training for a new occu- 
pation.” . 

NotE—(1) Such part-time classes may be car- 
ried on at the school, in the shop, in classrooms 
adjoining the shop, in a building near the shop, 
or elsewhere. 

(2) The instruction may be either in manipu- 
lative processes or related to processes or both. 
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(3) Reimbursement may be made from fed- 
eral funds for one half the salary of the instructor 
employed in this work, including the coérdinator. 

(4) The course may be given once, twice, or 
more times each year, or may be operated con- 
tinuously. 

(5) The scheme of training adopted must es- 
tablish the presumption at the outset that it will 
give advantageous preparation for or advance- 
ment in the occupation in which each pupil is 
to be employed. 


Training of Teachers for Vocational Education Now a Prime Duty on 
Part of the Various States 


Through the enactment of the Smith-Hughes 
Act, State Boards for Vocational Education in 
each of the States accepting its provisions face 
the comparatively new problem of training teach- 
ers for service in the vocational schools or de- 
partments of trade and industrial education 
which have been established, or may be estab- 
lished in accordance with the standards of the 
federal law. 

Prior to 1917 few of the States had a program 
for vocational education in trade and industry, 
fewer still had an organized system of training 
teachers for specific service in trade and indus- 
trial schools. : 

In many States teachers of agriculture and 
home economics for service in schools of secon- 
dary grade have been trained at State univer- 
sities, State colleges, and State normal schools, 
and in some instances at colleges not under pub- 
lic control. The preparation of teachers of 
‘‘manual” or “ practical arts’’ has been system- 
atically carried on in a few States in institutions 
of college grade, or in State normal schools, but 
few such institutions have attempted as yet the 
preparation of teachers of trades and industries, 
or of other teachers who intend to teach in the 
industrial, continuation, evening trade exten- 
sion, or part-time schools authorized under the 
provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act. Supply- 
ing teachers for such schools is a problem that 
can not be left to chance for its solution, and this 
fact was recognized by Congress, which when it 
enacted the law, included provisions for teacher 
training. 

The problem of teacher training is an immedi- 
ate one for several reasons: (1) There will be a 
constantly growing demand for suitably quali- 
fied teachers as the States put into operation 
their plans for trade and industrial schools. (2) 
Each of the States accepting the benefits of the 
federal act for industrial education must, by the 
terms of the act itself, not later than 1920, begin 
its program of training industrial and trade 
school teachers. (3) A wise expenditure of pub- 
lic money makes it incumbent upon all concerned 
with the administration of industrial education, 


that plans and methods of teacher-training be 
formulated and put into operation at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Teacher training under the terms of the Smith- 
Hughes Act occupies a unique position in that 
a considerable amount of money may be made 
available at the very outset of the new work, a 
condition which has rarely existed in American 
educational history when new types of education 
have been proposed. The law itself makes an 
allotment of money to every State for teacher 
training in the fields of agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and frade and industry; it provides that 
not less than 20 per cent. nor more than 60 per 
cent. of the whole shall be expended in any one 
of the three fields, and further provides that every 
dollar of federal money so expended shall be 
matched by a dollar from State or local sources. 
The small States of the Union are allotted at 
least $3,000 for training teachers. If the State 
board of education of a small State should decide 
to spend only the minimum amount possible— 
20 per cent.—this State would have $1,000 of 
federal money to be matched by $1,000 of State 
or local money, and would have, in all, not less 
than $2,000 to be expended for the training of 
teachers for service in trade and industrial 
schools. Should the board of education of a 
small State decide to spend 60 per cent., the max- 
imum amount possible, for this work, this State 
would have available $6,000 for this work. From 
these amounts the sums vary until we have the 
possibility of an expenditure of approximately 
$170,000 in the most populous State for this new 
work, 

That these provisions are recognized by the 
State boards for vocational education is shown 
by the fact that most have submitted plans to 
the Federal Board for approval, providing for 
immediate organization of teacher-training work, 
and, further, by the widespread demand for sug- 
gestions concerning arrangements which should 
be made by the State boards in order to make 
their effective plans for training teachers to serve 
in schools, where the dominant purpose is to 
train for wage earning in the trades and industries, 
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Not the least of the responsibilities of the 
State boards for vocational education is that of 
securing through an effective training system an 
adequate supply of trained teachers. State 


boards are, therefore, naturally interested in 
such matters as the following: 
Financial provisions for teacher training; legal 
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powers and responsibilities for teacher training; 
the policies of the Federal Board regarding 
teacher training; the kinds of teachers to be 
trained; methods of organization of the teacher 
training resources in the State which will secure 
effective teacher training; control. 
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The Religious Education of an American 
Citizen. By Francis Greenwood Peabody. 
New York, The Macmillan Company. 

Few men have had a stronger influence for 
good in the lives of thousands of college men than 
than has Dr. Peabody, who for many years held 
the position of professor of Christian morals in 
Harvard University. His understanding of boy 
nature, his broad study of boy life makes his 
book a mine of helpfulness to parents and teach- 
The Religious Education of an American 
Child, The American Boy and His Home, The 
Religion of a College Student, Discipline, Power, 
Perspective, The Conversion of Militarism, are 
chapters full of practical and spiritual help in 
developing the inner life of children and youth. 
It is a book which should have a place in every 
parent’s library. 

To give our readers a glimpse of its contents 
we quote the first chapter on “The Religious 
Education of an American Child.” 

What, to begin at the beginning, are the cir- 
cumstances and principles which should be re- 
called in undertaking the religious education of 
an American child? The question does not have 
in mind either the theological education of an ex- 
ceptional child, or the catechetical education of 
a restless child, or the moral education of a way- 
ward child, or the eugenic education of an un- 
symmetrical child, however important and timely 
all these pedagogical enterprises may be. These 
types of education are amply, even if not judi- 
ciously, provided for. The catechisms enumer- 
ate to children the terms of salvation and the 
contents of Scripture; the discipline of schools, 
churches, homes, laws and customs promotes 
moral conformity, even if not moral initiative; 
and the laws of health, hygiene and heredity, 
even if not scrupulously obeyed, are at least 
widely understood. 

Religious education, however, is not primarily 
concerned either with the order of Old Testa- 
ment books, or with the travels of Paul, or with 
good manners and social propriety, or with the 
raising of better stocks by physical selections 
and self-fed virtue. 

It is concerned, on the one hand, with religion, 
and with religion not as a doctrine or conformity, 
but as the conscious association of a human soul 
with the will of God; and it is concerned, on the 
other hand, with education, and with education 


ers. 


not as instruction, or the building up of a struc- 
ture of briefs, but as the “educing,’’ or drawing 
out, as the word implies, the latent faculties of 
the child into consciousness and efficiency. It 
assumes, in other words, that a normal child 
has in him the germ of a religious nature; that 
he is not a child of wrath, ‘conceived and born 
in sin,’ and regenerated through baptism, but a 
child of grace, to whom it is as natural under 
favoring circumstances to be religious as it is 
for a flower in a garden to bloom, and whose 
capacities and tendencies Jesus rightly inter- 
preted when he told his disciples that unless 
they became as little children they could not 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven. The problem of 
religious education, therefore, is that of provid- 
ing a soil, climate, and nurture which may 
“educe’’ this natural growth, and of removing 
the accumulation of artificiality, unreality, and 
rubbish which may hinder this natural evolution. 

To this general problem of religious education 
is further added its special application to the 
American child. There are, of course, many 
kinds of children in the United States, and differ- 
ent circumstances call for diversity and flexi- 
bility in education. But precisely as there has 
issued from this melting-pot of the nations a 
kind of citizen which is recognizable as the Amer- 
ican type, so there is discernible behind all diver- 
sities of race, color, urban and rural life, economic 
prosperity and want, a normal and typical child 
whom the institutions and conditions of Amer- 
ican life tend to produce. 

This typical child is bred neither in luxury 
nor in destitution; it is neither illiterate nor highly 
cultivated; it is neither depraved nor perfect; 
neither a tough nor a saint. It represents those 
millions of children who have been born and 
reared in the average, bread-winning, and self- 
respecting American homes, and taught in the 
common schools; who have attended the neigh- 
boring church, are unspoiled by indulgence and 
unafraid of work, inclined to self-confidence and 
expectancy—in short, scions of the stock which 
has been grafted from many nations but has be- 
come rooted in the soil of the United States, and 
from which the great majority of our national 
leaders have sprung. 

How shall this American child, the normal 
product of American democracy, the child of a 
free school and a voluntary church, acquire a 
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religious education? How shall the natural ad- 
aptation of its character to the sense of depen- 
dence, reverence and communion be nurtured 
and drawn out? How shall it be saved from 
the conception of religion as an external, arti- 
ficial and superimposed restraint, and become 
habitually conscious of a spiritual universe with 
a purpose in it for the child’s own life? Ina 
word, how shall the American child grow pro- 
gressively more conscious of the life of God in 
the soul of man, and approach that simplicity— 
or, as the Greek suggests, that single-mindedness 
—which is ‘toward Christ’’? 

The answer to these questions must be first 
approached by recognizing that the religious ed- 
ucation of an American child begins much ear- 
lier in the child’s life than most parents are apt 
to suppose. Many people regard the first inti- 
mations of awe or adoration which their chil- 
dren express as amusing evidences of precocity 
or imaginativeness, and passively await the time 
when through the suggestion of their pastor or 
through their own sense of fitness they may be 
moved to send their child to Sunday school, 
where his religious education shall begin. The 


fact is, however, that the evolution or repression 
of the religious instinct has by that time been 
for years affected by the habits of the home, by 
the conduct ot the parents, by the tone and tem- 
per of the family life, so that impulses and ten- 
dencies have been already promoted or checked, 
as a lingering winter retards, or a hastening sprihg 


persuades, the timid flowers. Dr Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes once playfully said that the discip- 
line of one’s physical constitution should begin 
with the wise selection of one’s grand-parents; 
and it is not less certain that the religious edu- 
cation of a child is inseparable from the habitual 
conduct of parental life. 

If religions be postponed until it seemed 
needed as an example; if levity, frivolity or care- 
lessness rule the conversation or taste of the 
home; if days and nights be preoccupied with 
money-making and money-spending and the 
care of children delegated to hired guardians; 
then it should be no surprise that teachers and 
preachers find it difficult to make the spiritual 
life seem real or near, and that religion seems to 
‘children, as to their parents, an external form, 
rather than a personal experience. In short, 
the earliest communication of religion to a child 
is accomplished not by instruction but by con- 
tagion. Its approach is not didactic but atmos- 
pheric; and the instincts and motives which 
even in maturity may prove most ineradicable 
and persuasive are likely to be those which have 
been unconsciously appropriated in the spirit- 
ual climate of a reverent and a loving home. 
The problem of the child, in brief, is but one 
aspect of the problem of the family; and the 
preservation of integrity and coherence in that 
unit of civilization provides the most funda- 
mental problem of the modern world. ‘‘God 
setteth the solitary,” it is written, “in families”’; 
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and that initial association into which the child 
by the conditions of human parentage and birth 
must enter, will be to him either the best of 
human blessings or the most threatening of 
perils for his faith. 

To this period of unconscious assimilation, 
which is like the prenatal period in its effect on 
the future of the child, here succeeds a second 
period of conscious instruction and discipline. 
Where shall such instruction begin? At what 
point does the religious nature of the child nat- 
urally bloom, as a spring flower breaks through 
the crust of sod? Here we meet the most per- 
sistent blunder of the churchcs in their conduct 
of religious education. Along with their habit- 
ual rendering of religion into terms of dogma, 
conformity and assent, has come the still more 
preposterous notion that the same intellectual- 
izing process is desirable, or even possible, for 
the child. Instruction in religion has begun, as 
a rule, either with subjects of doctrine or with 
subjects of history. An orthodox opinion con- 
cerning the nature of God and Christ, or a store 
of information about the Bible and the Church, or 
both, have as a rule made the material of cate- 
chisms and lessons. Much intellectual profit 
may no doubt be gained from these acquisi- 
tions; and it is one of the misfortunes of modern 
life that so many children are pitifully unin- 
formed about Christian thought and Christian 
literature. But it must be remembered that a 
child may be thoroughly instructed both in 
Christian doctrine and Christian history and yet 
have acquired no religious education at all. 
A child may repeat without a slip all the articles 
of the Apostles’ Creed without being saved 
thereby from a slip of character. A child may 
know the order of all the Epistles in the New Tes- 
tament without becoming what the Apostle calls 
an Epistle of Christ, written with the spirit of 
the living God. In other words, information 
is not inspiration; creeds do not insure character; 
and religion is not orthodoxy but life. 

To this obvious fact should be further added 
the not less significant truth that this catechet- 
ical and theological approach to religious edu- 
cation fails to reach the real child. This is not 
the point where the nature of the child for the 
present happens to be. The child is neither a 
Nicene metaphysician nor a Biblical critic. 
When the catechism asks him, ‘‘What dost 
thou chiefly learn in these Articles of thy Be- 
lief?’’ and he answers, “I learn to believe in 
God the Father, who hath made me and all the 
world; and in God the Son, who hath redeemed 
me and all mankind; and in God the Holy 
Ghost, who sanctifieth me and all the elect 
people of God’’; or when in answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What are the decrees of God?”’ he is in- 
structed to reply, “‘The decrees of God are His 
eternal purpose according to the counsel of His 
will, whereby, for His own glory, He hath fore- 
ordained whatsoever cometh to pass,” the child 
is unquestionably announcing some of the sub- 
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limest conceptions of the universe which have 
ever dawned upon the mind of man; yet it is 
obvious that they must be for the present remote 
and unassimilated conceptions. What may be 
tremendously real to the trained theologian be- 
comes sheer sonorous phrases to the unsophisti- 
cated child. The best that can be thus achieved 
is the consent of ignorance and the mimicry of 
maturity. The child’s nature is poetic, dram- 
atic, imaginative; and it is as little at home in 
the rigidity of dogma or the regulations of eccles- 
iasticism as is a thrush in a cage. 

Where, then, must religious education begin? 
It must begin where the child’s nature happens 
to be. The psychology of childhood is the key 
to instruction. Association with the highest, 
intimacy with excellence, a habit of mind induced 
by companionship with the good, the beautiful, 
and the true—these well-proved processes of 
psychological operation wake and kindle the sus- 
ceptible nature of the child to warmth and utter- 
ance. In other words, religious education should 
begin with religion itself rather than with the 
interpretation and explanation of religion. A 
hymn may speak to the child’s nature while a 
catechism is dumb. The Twenty-third Psalm 
and the story of the Prodigal Son may create 
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real pictures in his mind, while the creeds and 
the sacraments are still seen through a glass 
darkly. The same Jesus to whom little chil- 
dren nestled and who took them in his arms, 
still says to parents and teachers, ‘Suffer the 
little children to come unto me,”’ even while the 
mysterious problems of His nature and office 
may be unexplored and even unimagined by 
the child. Let the child, therefore, learn, not 
by rote only but by heart, the purest lyrical 
utterances of the religious life. Let him be at 
home among the great sayings and doings of 
Jesus, as one whose own home is hung around 
with pictures of those scenes which, even before 
he can interpret them, arrest his reverent gaze; 
and this association with the best may remain 
for him a more permanent guide and restraint 
than the most irrefutable arguments of dogma 
or the most unquestioning acceptance of con- 
formity. Out of the heart, it is written, come 
the issues of life; and many a life has been sus- 
tained in the emergencies and crises of the 
world, not so much by the creed which it has 
accepted, as by the survival of emotions and 
instincts, and even of phrases or verses, which 
re-awaken the associations and faith of a little 
child. 





If I Had the Time 


By RICHARD BURTON 


If I had the time to find a place, 

And sit me down full face to face, 

With my better self that cannot show 

In my daily life that rushes so: 

It might be then I would see my soul 

Was stumbling still toward the shining goal, 

I might be nerved by the thought sublime— 
If I had the time! 


If I had the time to let my heart 

Speak out and take in my life a part, 

To look about and to stretch a hand 

To a comrade quartered in No-Luck Land; 
Ah, God! If I might but just sit still 


And hear the note of the whip-poor-will, 
I think that my wish with God’s would 
rhyme— 
If I had the time! 


If I had the time to learn from you 
How much of comfort my word could do; 
And I told you then of my sudden will 
To kiss your feet when I did you ill; 
If the tears aback of the coldness feigned 
Could flow and the wrong be quite explained— 
Brothers the souls of us all would chime, 

If we had the time. 
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Work Done for Young by Dispensary: Dental Institution Demonstrates 
its Value 


State Gives Recognition. 


Resolution of Warm Commendation Adopted by the New York 


State Board of Charities—Director Reviews Work of Year for Children of Rochester 


In the first annual report of the Rochester 
Dental Dispensary its director, Dr. Harvey J. 
Burkhart, shows that about one-eighth of the 
school children have been treated there and that 
the institution ‘‘amply demonstrates the wisdom 
of the founder, George Eastman, in providing 
for the dental needs of the children.” 

Some of the boys and girls have had remark- 
able treatments. These had jaws and other 
features so shaped that the needed dentistry 
couldn’t have been done without first correcting 
the abnormalities. 


6,143 CHILDREN TREATED 


Dr. Burkhart’s report shows that 6,143 chil- 
dren were treated during the dispensary’s first 
year. In order to get this number of patients 
it was not necessary to lead and parents and 
school teachers to appreciate the value of dental 
services in the life of the children. 

It will be noted that a very large percentage of 
the children have paid the nominal fee of five 
cents a visit, the object of the charge being to 
make the child feel that he is not an object of 
charity and that the service rendered is worth 
while. The work being done in this institution 
is receiving the cordial support of the school 
authorities and teachers and is being increasingly 
appreciated by the patrons of the institution. 

The rules for treatment have been changed by 
the board of directors, so the present rules are: 
“A family of two may have an income of not 
more than $15; a family of three not more than 
$20; a family of four not more than $24 a week, 
and a family of more than four not more than 
$5 a week each.” 


City PROMOTES EFFORT 


The city of Rochester appropriates for the 
work in the schools $20,000 each year. No 
other city in the world has taken the interest in 
this school-welfare work that has been exhibited 
by the municipal authorities of this city. Den- 
tal societies and educational bodies throughout 
the country are constantly making inquiries at 
the Public Health Bureau, the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Dispensary for information with 
reference to the conduct of the work, and from 


\ 
every side the work is receiving very generous 
commendation and appreciation. 

Work on the teeth is not the only service the 
dispensary does. It is told in the report that 
talks to 71,942 children in the public and paro- 
chial schools and other public institutions have 
been given the past year by a lecturer from the 
dispensary. During the year 75,524 children in 
the schools and other public institutions had 
their teeth cleansed by licensed dental operators, 
graduate dental hygienists and members of the 
hygienists’ school, who made visits to these in- 
stitutions. It is said that in their health, com- 


fort and better appearance the children are 
showing the benefits of this dental service. 


FuLt Use or DISPENSARY URGED 


Mr. Eastman and the directors hope that par- 
ents and teachers will insist that all children en- 
titled to the privileges of the dispensary promptly 
take advantage of them. This applies not only 
to school children, but also to babies. Those in 
charge urge that babies be taken to the dispen- 
sary as soon as their first teeth appear, that these 
teeth may have care and that the permanent set 
may thus be much improved. 

The following is a detailed report of the work 
done in the institution from October 15, 1917, 
to October 10, 1918: 
Tooth treatments 
Root treatments 
Abscess treatments II 
Prophylactic treatments 23 
Root fillings 2,002 

20,168 


57,653 


Orthodontia 

Number of visits to dispensary 

Number of patients 

Number ot patients paid 5c per visit. ... 
Completed cases 





What ‘‘ America’s Answer’? Means 


What ‘‘America’s Answer’’ Means 


‘“‘ America’s Answer,” the U. S. Official War 
Picture issued by the Division of Films, of the 
Committee on Public Information, is not the 
ordinary press-agented film play. It is a chapter 
of the great drama of the war, registered by U. S. 
Signal Corps photographers, by direction of Gen- 
eral John J. Pershing. It is purely a Govern- 
ment enterprise. No individual has any profit 
interest in the production. The picture has 
been made and it is presented for public consid- 
eration, not to make money—although it must 
necessarily produce a revenue in order to meet 
the expenses involyed—but in order to show the 
millions of contributors to the several Liberty 
Loans, the purchasers of thrift and war stamps, 
taxpayers, and those who have so generously 
given in other ways for the needs of the war, just 
how the great sums have been expended and 
what, in a physical way, has been accomplished 
in France during the first year of America’s par- 
ticipation in the struggle for Democracy. 

It shows the wonderful three-mile dock 
‘Somewhere in France,”’ built on swamp land 
by American soldiers, and now being used to 
expedite the landing of our troops and the hand- 
ling of the stupendous volume of supplies with 
which the sea from the United States to the coast 
of France is being bridged; it shows one of the 
mammoth refrigerator plants established behind 
the lines, a great plant with a capacity for 
10,000,000 pounds of meat, and capable of pro- 
ducing a million pounds of ice daily; it shows the 


assembling of American locomotives by our sol- 
dier mechanics; the building of railways, the 
leveling of French forests to secure needed tim- 
ber; the erection of hospitals and the building 
of a great dam in order to create a reservoir to 
supply one of the largest hospitals with water; 
it shows how American soldiers live in camp and 
on the fighting lines; what they eat, how the 
daily tons upon tons of bread is made; how the 
worn clothing is renovated and repaired by 
French women in the service of the American 
army; the utilization of old hats and old shoes in 
a wonderful salvage department; the sanitation 
of the soldiers’ uniforms by machinery; the end- 
less stream of the trucks used to transport sup- 
plies to the front; camouflaged guns, the acres 
of shells and other ammunition, the American 
Aero Squadron, and, finally, the actual fighting, 
in which American soldiers have brought undy- 
ing fame upon themselves and their country. 

“America’s Answer’’ is a picture that every 
American and every near American should see; 
it is one’s duty, but also one’s privilege to see it. 
The Government’s Division of Films has done 
no better work for the stimulation of loyalty 
and the accentuation of the spirit of giving than 
the assembling and presentation of this most il- 
luminating war film. Every motion theatre 
should show it. Every man, woman and child 
in the city should see it, or if it has not been 
booked here, they should insist on being given 
an opportunity to see it. 





Education for Citizenship 


By EARL BARNES 


Children rise to a sense of characters in public 
life through a knowledge of the people around 
them; they judge of the relation of these charac- 
ters to the state by their relations to themselves; 
they first sense law through personal commands, 
and the State through its officials. 

To educate good citizens we must surround 
children with good men and women; and for the 
family and neighborhood ideals we must gradu- 
ally substitute worthy public character ideals. 
These should be attractive because of their ma- 
terial setting and their general reputation for 
goodness. Only with the older children, in the 
period of elementary education, can we deal 
with more specialized qualities. The sense of 


the abstract State and of their obligation to it 
will come to the children only later in life. 
Special emphasis on citizenship as usually under- 
stood in elementary education, is largely wasted 
time; and yet the patriotic teacher will breed 
patriots in all her attempts to make good men 
and women. Citizenship is but one attribute to 
good and intelligent men and women, and their 
study calls us back once more to a reafization of 
the wholesomeness of elementary education. 
All attempts to make good artisans, good leaders 
of commerce, good soldiers and officers, or good 
citizens and rulers by any short cut, will produce 
only one-sided, uncertain and dangerous grown- 
up children. 
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Children and Their Library Habits 


By FLORA GENEVA 


It is amazing to learn how few children are 
taught to acquire the library habit, and what a 
large percentage regard the library as a place 
only for the grown people. They should be fre- 
quest visitors to this institution of knowledge 
and be made to feel that its use is for them as 
well as the adult. 

The ability to select good books that possess 
educational value is certainly a most desirable 
trait, and parents should strive to early instill in 
their children a thirst for good reading. How 
many mothers are careless in placing before their 
sons and daughters helpful reading matter. The 
The idea that the love stories which fill so many 
of the modern magazines are not harmful is 
false. It is not a good idea to insist on children 
reading altogether solid matter, for they might 
acquire a distaste for good, useful literature. 
The utmost care should be used in placing be- 
fore them a variety of instructive reading. 

It is a well-known fact that some young girls 
have been degraded and their lives wrecked be- 
cause they were permitted by careless, indiffer- 
ent mothers to read “trash.’’ They have no 


BRENT 


desire for any reading matter but yellow back 
novels and brand all worth while books as dry 
and uninteresting. The writer knows of an in- 
cident where a young girl spent all her leisure 
time in the perusal of cheap literature. She 
acknowledged that she felt guilty and had a sen- 
sation of repugnance while reading such mate- 
rial, yet she rarely ever read anything else. The 
fact was that the mother read dime novels, and 
they were always before the daughter. Later 
when this girl entered college she was required 
to read good, substantial literature, and now she 
laments having wasted so many hours over books 
of no value. 

If children have access to a library, it is the 
duty of parents and teachers to assist them in 
their selections, and if permissible take home a 
book to read in leisure hours. It is a good idea 
for parents to set aside certain hours during the 
week and accompany their children to the library 
where they may read current events and the 
best magazines. Later a discussion of what each 
has read is helpful and inspiring. 





Saw Foch at Prayer 


American Private was Well Repaid for Visit to Old Church 


A California boy—Evans by name—with the 
American Expeditionary Forces in France, has 
recently written a letter to his parents in San 
Bernardino in which he tells of meeting General 
Foch at close range in France. ; 

Evans had gone into an old church to have a 
look at it, and as he stood there with bared head 
satisfying his respectful curiosity, a gray man 
with the eagles of a general on the collar of his 
shabby uniform, also entered the church. 

Only one orderly accompanied the quiet gray 
man. No glittering staff of officers, no entourage 
of gold laced aids were with him; nobody but just 
the orderly. 

Evans paid small attention, at first, to the 
gray man, but was curious to see him kneel in 
the church, praying. The minutes passed until 
full three quarters of an hour had gone by before 
the gray man arose from his knees. 

Then Evans followed him down the street and 
was surprised to see soldiers salute this man in 
great excitement, and women and children stop- 
ping in their tracks with awestruck faces as he 
passed, 


It was Foch. And now Evans of San Bernar- 
dino counts the experience as the greatest in his 
life. 

During that three quarters of an hour that the 
generalissimo of all the Allied armies was on his 
knees in humble supplication in that quiet 
church, ten thousand guns were roaring at his 
word on a hundred hills that rocked with death. 

Millions of armed men crouched in trenches or 
rushed across blood-drenched earth at his com- 
mand, generals and field-marshals, artillery, cav- 
alry, engineers, tanks, fought and wrought across 
the map of Europe absolutely as he commanded 
them to do, and in no other manner, as he went 
into that little church to pray. 

Nor was it an unusual thing for General Foch 
to do. There is no day that he does not do the 
same thing if there be a church that he can 
reach. He never fails to spend an hour on his 
knees every morning that he awakes from sleep, 
and every night it is the same. 

Moreover, it is not a new thing with him. He 
has done it his whole life-——Los Angeles Times. 





State Supervision of Home Economics 


To Old Glory 


Starry folds, whose matchless splendor 
Long hath bless’d our grateful eyes; 
Gleaming with a light more tender 
Than your rivals in the skies, 
Wave as always, in a glory 
None may tarnish or excel; 
Keep upon our lips the story 
That our fathers lov’d to tell! 


May your grandeur be unceasing, 
Proud reminder of the past, 
As in noble rank increasing, 
Each new ray outshines the last; 
Yesterday for one young nation 
You in valor were unfurl’d, 
But today your constellation 
Beams aloft for all the world! 
—Jonathan E. Hoag. 


State Supervision of Home Economics 


Among the numerous and valuable contribu- 
tions that have come and will continue to come to 
home economics education, through State super- 
vision, not one excels, or even equals, that of 
teacher training. 

Because of this close relation of supervision 
to teacher-training, this possibility and, indeed, 
this imperative need of making the State super- 
visor the great trainer of teachers in service, the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education has 
interpreted the use of funds for teacher-training, 
to cover supervision, and an amount not to ex- 
ceed 25 per cent. of the maximum 60 per cent. 
of the federal fund for teacher-training may be 
applied on the payment of the salaries of State 
supervisors. 

This provision removes any objection to State 
supervision from the standpoint of expense, and 
leaves with the States the responsibility of avail- 
ing themselves of this rare opportunity to pro- 
mote home economics education within their 
own limits. 

It is in this capacity—as a teacher-trainer— 
that the State supervisor of home economics ed- 
ucation becomes a rich asset to the schools of 
the State and renders her greatest service. 

To the teacher in the teacher-training insti- 
tution the State supervisor brings advice and 
suggestions that accrue from her own observa- 
tion of the work in the field, her contact with the 
teacher in the classroom, and her knowledge of 
the needs of the schools. 

Especially as an itinerant teacher-trainer are 
her offices of rare value. In visits to the school- 
room she meets the teacher at actual work, not 
in a teacher-training institution or a practice 
class or a class of special methods, but in the 
field itself, encountering real difficulties and dis- 
covering pretty definitely her own needs. Here 
the State supervisor becomes the trainer of the 
teacher “‘on the job.” 

With the extension of part-time and evening 
schools in home economics education enrolling, 
as they do, young women and experienced house- 
wives, will come more and more the demand for 
mature women teachers with household exper- 
ience, women who need to be trained in the prin- 
ciples and practices of giving instructions. 


An outline of work, advice on equipment, sug- 
gestions as to best methods, put at the right 
time and in the right way to such teachers, will 
often prove the most successful type of profes- 
sional training. 

The comparatively new fields in home econom- 
ics education are found in the schools and ed- 
partments for trade extension work in home eco- 
nomics and deal with the young woman who 
wants the fundamentals of home making, and 
the mature, experienced housewife who wants 
certain definite knowledge and experience to 
make her more proficient in her vocation of 
home making. 

For such classes the short unit course of study 
provides the best methods of work. To install 
these courses, to train the mature woman of 
home-making experience to teach them, and to 
supervise her work that it may be right from 
the start and continue in right lines call for a 
State supervisor of home economics education, 
who not only meets the qualifications set up by 
the State, for teachers of home economics edu- 
cation, but who is a woman of maturity, of 
household experience, with a general as well as 
technical education, of human education, of 
human sympathy, coéperative in spirit rather 
than dictatorial, democratic, not afraid of work, 
and with the courage of her convictions on the 
importance of home economics education. 

Such a woman will organize home economics 
instruction and teacher-training on a proper 
basis, make the related subjects function in the 
home economics work as they have hitherto 
done to a very small extent, and place the work 
on a proper plane in relation to all pther fields 
of education. 

By what other methods may the State super- 
visor of home economics not only as a teacher- 
trainer but through other avenues as well, ad- 
vance that line of education in the State. 

As the organizer and distributor of informa- 
tion and advice on the work and its conduct, by: 

State courses of study which distinguish es- 

sentials from nonessentials, put emphasis 
on important points, and yet leave ample 
latitude for adaptation to meet local needs. 

Bulletins containing the latest and best advice, 
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both national and state, on the progress of 
home economics education, and the out- 
lines of successful experiments wherever and 
whenever undertaken. 

Circular letters that carry to one part of the 
State information concerning good work in 
another part of the State, the methods used 
to procure the coéperation of outside agen- 
cies in promoting the work, good equipment, 
successful home projects, etc. 

Personal correspondence which answers def- 
inite questions, gives simple suggestions, 
constructive criticism, and encouragement. 

Through personal contact with school officials, 
teachers, pupils, and the public: 

Conferences: In regular State and district 
meetings and institutes. 

In special conferences called for home econom- 
ics education. The State may be districted 
and a series of conferences with home eco- 
nomics teachers planned for the year. In 
these conferences the teachers may be 
grouped according to the types of schools 
and character of work, as day school, part- 
time, or evening schools. They may be 
grouped according to subjects taught, as 
home economics or related subjects. They 
may be grouped according to the communi- 
ties represented, as city, town, or rural. In 
the conduct of these conferences the State 
supervisor of home economics may have the 
co6peration of the State teacher-training 
schools by securing the loan of members of 
the faculty to assist in the conferences. 
Teachers in the district or State who have 
succeeded with the work, and those who 
have tried out certain plans and experiments 
and secured results, will be excellent ac- 
quisitions to the program. At these con- 
ferences time should be allowed for round 
tables, for questions and informal discus- 
sion on the part of teachers. Such con- 
ferences may be planned to be held jointly 
with the State supervisors and teachers of 
agriculture and of trades and industry. 

By inspection: Visits to schools, where the 
supervisor sees the class at work, and is 
able to give greatly needed help at the right 
time. In planning a tour of inspection, the 
State supervisor may include in her sched- 
ule a date for a conference of teachers in 
the locality, at some central place, to dis- 
cuss with them the results of her inspection, 
answer questions, commend the good and 
encourage improvement of what is not up 
to standard. In such visits to the schools 
the State supervisor can do much to stimu- 
late the work of the classes by talks to the 
students. Through conferences or informal 
gatherings called for that purpose, the State 
supervisor can make clear to the public 
the plan and purpose of work and secure 
for it hearty sympathy and support. 


As a representative of the home economics 
teachers of the State: 

Before the State vocational director and State 
Board for vocational education, where she 
can make known the needs of the schools 
and teachers, report progress, and aid in 
formulating blanks and questions to enable 
the teachers to report on points in the or- 
ganization of their schools that will be of 
interest and value to the director and board. 

At national and regional meetings, where she 
can give information on the progress of the 
work in her own State, bring back to the 
teachers of the State information and in- 
spiration and put the State in touch and in 
line with home economics education in 
other states. 

By coédperation with other agencies: 

With school superintendents and officials in 
the outlining of courses of study, planning 
and scheduling work, and developing home 
projects: 

With other organizations giving assistance to 
home makers, as the Food Administration, 
Agricultural Department, etc. 

With local organizations as women’s clubs. 

With teachers in nonvocational work. 

By a survey, from time to time, of the work 
within the State. This survey may pertain to 
the work of the schools and consist of informa- 
tion obtained through items of interest recorded 
on special school visitation blanks provided for 
that purpose. 

Such a survey will show growth of classes, im- 
provement in equipment, plans of work, and 
qualifications ot teacher. 

The survey may also cover the industries of 
the State or a community, the home life of the 
people, and such other conditions as influence 
the policies to be fixed for home economics edu- 
cation. 

The State supervisor of home economics edu- 
cation may aid in standardizing equipment and 
may make recommendations as to the best and 
most economical equipment, and when and how 
procure it, place it, use it, and care for it. 

Through the State supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education lists of the latest and best pub- 
lications on home economics education may be 
prepared and sent out to the teachers of’ the 
State, while books of special aid to the work of 
individual teachers or groups of teachers may be 
indicated. 

In this way good home economics libraries 
may be built up. 

Under such supervision special type schools 
may be developed and become centers of instruc- 
tion for other teachers in the State where they 
may visit ‘and observe. 

Some of the very pertinent questions that will 
be uppermost in the mind of a State supervisor 
of home economics education which she will 
want to pass on to her teachers from time to 
time are: 
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What types of home-making schools and 
instruction will best meet the needs of girls 
and women in these communities? 

What conferences of housewives and house 
daughters can be held to determine common 
needs in planning for evening school work? 

How can teachers with satisfactory qual- 
ifications be secured or trained for the work? 

How can public and private equipment 
be utilized in these schools? 


III 


Definite statistics on the results of the work in 
such States as have employed State supervisors 
of home economics during the past year have 
not been compiled, but it is safe to say from the 
light thrown upon such results by a study of 
State plans, inspection of teacher-training in- 
stitutions and type schools in the State, that 
there will be no retracing of steps in these States, 
and that a new impetus has been given to the 
entire field of home economics education. 


Training Little Children 


Develop Right Relationships from the Start Consideration, unselfishness and other social 
virtues are most effectively taught little children in a group of their own kind 


By MRS. RUTH HEPPNER SWAINE 


All kindergartens have one characteristic in 
common—the respect which the children show 
for the individual rights of others. Where many 
little children are gathered together, there must 
be governing laws and obedience to these laws. 

In the ideal kindergarten these laws are more 
feelings than facts. The children grow to re- 
spect and obey them spontaneously, almost un- 
consciously. Thus, even when they are four 
and five years old, they can be led to a right re- 
lation toward their fellow-beings. Could any- 
thing be more important? 

All children do not live near a kindergarten, 
but all children have playmates. A wise mother 
will quickly establish the law of right relation- 
ships among the children who play in her home. 
Even a very busy mother—and are not all real 
mothers very busy?—can with a word now and 
then impart a feeling for the rights of others, 
and this, once gained, is never lost through life. 

The kindergarten is the most democratic of 
institutions. The children feel no class distinc- 
tions—in fact there are none in the world of the 
three-year-old. My Philip plays as joyfully with 
the little fellow in the servant quarters next door 
as he does with the son of my best friend. The 
public school kindergarten is particularly inter- 
esting because all classes mix freely and are en- 
tirely free from self-consciousness. Each little 
individual contributes his personal traits toward 
the making of the whole. A fault may serve as 
great a purpose as a virtue, and both may serve 
as mirrors wherein the child sees himself. Under 
the guidance of the kindergartner he will see 
wisely. 

Moreover, the children soon learn to love the 
calm of the kindergarten room, and come readily 
under the influence of the ruling spirit—the de- 
nial of self for the good of the whole. 

In your own garden, the back-yard, there can- 
not be the close supervision that there is in the 


kindergarten, and elimination sometimes becomes * 


a necessity. If you are fortunate enough to 
live among your own kind, where all the chil- 
dren in your neighborhood are reared similarly, 
you will probably not have any serious problem. 
But if you live in a cosmopolitan neighborhood, 
and there is an older child with avowedly wrong 
tendencies, the safest step is to encourage him 
to seek his older playmates. I would deny him 
my babies of three to six. If the child comes to 
your gate who has had less of a chance than your 
own little ones, it is surely a privilege to take 
him in, for he will soon begin to thrive under the 
new influences. If you have much spare time, 
take in as many children as you can. Supervise 
them closely, and rather than let wilful weeds 
grow among your flowers, eliminate. 

Be one of the playmates yourself as often as 
possible. Join the little group in the yard for 
a few glorious minutes, and you will come back 
to your housework completely rested. A whis- 
tle from mother for a moving train is such a sur- 
prise, or an unexpected laugh over the tumbling 
blocks makes it only a joke where it might have 
been a tragedy. 

The child feels your interest ever in back of 
him then, and it is very human to desire the 
interest of those we love. Toss the ball around 
the circle, push the swing, make believe partake 
of the sand cakes, and observe the new values 
the old plays take on. 

Draw the children of the neighborhood to your 
own garden if you wish to experience a delightful 
sense of peace and love. No flowers you might 
coax to grow there are half as worth while. 
With your guidance and their daily association, 
they will learn many lovely things, and carry 
them through life. Friendship, care for the 
weaker ones, unselfishness, joy in the joy of 
others, and a feeling for the right, are the beauti- 
ful things of Iffe that may be cultivated and that 
will be a joy forever. 
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When We Teach the Child 


What do we do when we teach the child? 

We put a thought that is sweet and mild 

Into a mind that is waiting for seed, 

Into a heart that has never felt greed. 

The man with such thoughts is never beguiled, 
For we teach the man when we teach the child. 


What do we do when we teach the child? 

We take the treasures that may be piled 

In lesson or poem or Nature's store, 

And transform them all into golden ore 

Of character, which cannot be reviled; 

A strong man comes from a well-taught child. 


What do we do when we teach the child? 


God does not ask for success, but for faithful- 
ness. Success is attractive, nothing succeeds 
like it; but God looks deeper, he marks the effort. 
He does not ask the same of all, but the best 


We take the nature untamed and wild, 

And mold it into a life serene, 

With a heart and will and judgment clean; 
We make the man who is undefiled 

When we teach, as we ought, the little child. 


What do we do when we teach the child? 

We plant the truth where the undefiled, 

Our Lord and Master, said freedom makes 

Through knowledge, true freedom comes and 
takes 

Its place and dominates passion wild; 

We have saved the man when we've saved the 
child. 

From the Pennsylvania School Journal. 


that each can do. There are no words in the 
gospel more full of encouragement for us than 
these: ‘‘She hath done what she could.” 

—H. C. Frith. 








Current Events in Child-Welfare 








PROGRAM FOR PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS: 


FOR NOVEMBER 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three members 
of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, at the same time 
providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. 


for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider interest in child-welfare as the members 
learn of the movement throughout the world. 


FIRST TOPIC—The Religious Education of an American Citizen. 
Discovery and Cultivation of the Best in Children. 


SECOND TOPIC (To be assigned to another member). 


What Parent-Teacher Associations in other States are Doing. 


THIRD TOPIC (To be assigned to third member). 


List of Loan Papers in Child Nurture suitable for programs may be secured by 
sending 3 cent stamp to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, 1314 Mass. Ave., Washington, D. C. 


They ensure a high standard 
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Suggestions for Carrying on a Campaign for More Kindergartens 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 


8 WEsT 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


1. Find out if there is a kindergarten in the 
public school in your district. 

2. If there is no kindergarten in your school, 
write to us for popular leaflets to distribute 
among parents in your district whom you wish 
to interest. 

3. Ask for a petition blank to have signed by 
the parents of children of kindergarten age living 
in your district and present it to your school 
board. 

4. Ask for our series of 55 articles on Training 
Little Children and have them published in your 


local paper. / Their appearance will aid your 
campaign. 

5. Arrange for a public meeting and write to 
us for a set of kindergarten lantern slides and a 
motion picture. 

6. Inform yourself as to the legal provisions 
for kindergartens in your state.! If they are 
not adequate write us for copies of effective kin- 
dergarten laws. 

7. See that only kindergartners graduated 
from accredited training schools, or those who 
have proved their ability by their work, are 
employed. 


The Unseen Force 


Could we but see these silent resting places 
Without the veil that clouds our earthly sight, 

We would not see still forms and pallid faces, 
But valiant spirits risen in His might. 


Could we but see, oh, we would see them stoop- 
ing 
To touch with gentle hands the flowers today, 
Then rise and go without a sign of drooping, 
Like soldiers marching onward to the fray! 


Could we but hear, oh, we would hear the ring- 
ing 
Of their pure voices joining in our song, 
And mark the beat of tireless footsteps swinging 
With ours the roads and narrow paths along! 


And we could hear them calling to each other, 


““We have command from our. Great Lord of 
Life 
To guard and guide the battle for our brother 
Till peace once more shall end the bitter 
strife!’’ 


Could we but know that these, His shining le- 
gions, 
Today were fighting with us, side by side, 
Oh, we would haste and with our untold millions 
To instant victory hurl the battle’s tide. 


Lord of the quick and of the silent places, 
Give Thou the faith that shall make clear our 
sight, 
So that we, too, shall rise with shining faces, 
Valiant and strong, to battle in Thy might. 
—Erene E. Angleman. 


MY WORK 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 

In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 

In roaring marketplace or tranquil room; 

Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When fragrant wishes beckon me astray, 

‘This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 

This work can best be done in the right way. 


Then shall I find it not too great nor small 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my work is best. 
—Henry Van Dyke., 


1 Bulletin 1916, No. 45, U. S. Bureau of Education, gives a digest of kindergarten laws in the 
various states and may be had upon application tothe National Kindergarten Association. 
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Value of Parent-Teacher Associations 


Commissioner Claxton, head of our great educational system has been investi- 


He recently made this statement: 


“The biggest thing in this nation, so far as I can see, is the fullest possible 


organized in every community in the United States. It is the keystone of a vigorous, 


virtuous democracy.” 


gating the work of the Parent-Teacher organizations throughout the United States. 


development and use of the Parent-Teacher Associations. An association should be 
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State News 


Alabama, Colorado, Iowa, New Jersey, Pen 
nsylvania, Rhode Island, Washington, Wis- 


consin 
ALABAMA 


We are very proud of our club work last year. 
It should have been reported more often to our 
MAGAZiNE but we were so busy with war work 
and other club work. The work was done even 
if not officially reported. 

Our club adopted a Y. M. C. A. hut at Camp 
Sheridan last December, and each Thursday a 
number of our ladies and their friends would 
meet in the hut and mend garments for the boys. 
The Secretaries gave us such a cordial welcome 
and assured us our very presence at the hut hada 
refining influence over the men. We mended 
over six hundred garments, mostly woolen ones 
and some of our ladies turn collars and do other 
mending beautifully. 

On special holidays we would send a committee 
out to decorate and follow out any suggestions 
made by the Secretaries. Valentine’s Day we 
had strings of hearts and flowers with the slogan 
“Have a heart.’’ A good program was given. 
“Mothers Day”’ and Easter were also okserved. 

Our summer work has been mainly at the Red 
Cross Building near the Base Hospital. We 
have been assisted in this work by our two 
sister clubs, ‘‘The Mother’s Round Table’’ and 
“United Mothers Club.’”” You remember, Mrs. 
Hardeman, ot our club, organized these two clubs 
nearly three years ago. They are doing splen- 
did work along the same line we have been fol- 
lowing for more than eighteen years. We have 
been having receptions for the convalescent boys 
of the Base Hospital. The Red Cross building 
is so well arranged and large enough to accom- 
modate about three hundred boys (seated in 
their easy chairs in bath robes) at one time. We 
serve refreshments and have a program. The 
mothers and girls talk to the boys and play 
games (checkers, dominoes or cards) with them, 
and try to make them forget themselves for an 
hour or so. I am told by the Matron, Miss 
Kate Powers, and also by the Secretary, Dr. 
Taylor, that the boys enjoy the visits from the 


Mothers’ Clubs more than anything else. My 
daughter and several of our members belong to 
the National League for Woman's Service— 
The Motor Corps—and enjoy taking the boys 
every Tuesday afternoon out for a ride. 

We have four large camps near Montgomery 
—‘Sheridan,”’ with its thirty or forty thousand 
men, five miles from the city; Wright Field, four 
miles from the city, an aviation repair depot 
with several thousand men; Taylor Field, avia- 
tion school and flying station, fifteen miles from 
our city. And then the Remount Station with 
its hundreds of horses, about ten miles away. 

There has been plenty for Montgomery peo- 
ple to do, and the people have opened their 
homes and hearts to the boys in a way that has 
been beautiful. 

Our club does its work through communities, 
with the whole club backing each committee; in 
that way we have done war work without ne- 
glecting our Child-Welfare or any other part of 
the work. 

Each member is on some committee. We 
have had two metings that were well attended 
and a deep interest shown in everything we do. 

Our State President, Mrs. H. S. Doster, of 
Prattville, Ala., is a very capable woman, but we 
need as never before a State Organizer. Oh how 
we do need one! She could do wonders for the 
state work. So many of our clubs are going to 
pieces just for some one to have a heart-to-heart 
talk with them. Writing will not reach them. 
We have no funds and have been simply drained 
to the core in this war work. We have responded 
beautifully, for the camps are right before our 
eyes and the person who is not busy today is the 
one who will not be busy. We have gone over 
the top in each drive.. 

We are all rejoicing with the rest of the nations 
in the declaration of peace. God be praised! No 
more boys will have to face the bullets. 


COLORADO 


DENVER 


The children’s garden work in Denver has 
been very successful during the past summer. 
Prof. P. L. Clarke, formerly of the Berkeley 
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school, now Director of Gardens and Agricul- 
ture, has been in charge. Through the support 
of the Denver Mothers’ Congress, Mr. Clarke 
has had two assistants, Prof. R. Parsons of the 
Fairmount school, and Prof. Carl Wilson, of Den- 
ver University. There were many volunteer 
helpers besides. 

Nearly ten thousand school children registered 
in the United States School Garden Army and 
by working in the garden, vastly increased the 
food supply of Denver. The work of register- 
ing these ‘‘Soldiers of the Soil” and of visiting 
and checking up on their gardens was a patriotic 
service of high order, very effectively done by 
many teachers, parents and pupils. 

The excellence and the success of the chil- 
dren's work was shown at ‘the City Garden Ex- 
hibit held September 12, 13 and 14, at 1651 
Arapahoe street, where was seen the finest dis- 
play of garden products ever shown in Denver. 
\ large number of the schools have had local 
garden exhibits and the high grade and superior 
qualities of vegetables displayed have been re- 
marked upon everywhere. 

The work has been a vast credit to all con- 
cerned and particularly to Mrs. W. R. Ramsey, 
Mrs. G. K. Brewster, Mrs. Burt Davis, Mrs. J. 
C. Oakes and other untiring workers in the 
Mothers’ Congress. 


PUEBLO 


Mothers’ Congress Screen Picture a Successful 
Project 


Entirely satisfactory was the patronage at 
the screen picture entertainment presented at 
the Grand opera house under the auspices of 
the Pueblo Mothers’ Congress Council. The 
gross receipts were $574.60. The war tax paid 
was $57.44. After the film and opera house rent 
was paid the committee had $400 clear; $200 
will be placed in the Mothers’ Congress treasury 
for the definite purpose of responding to emer- 
gency war relief demands as requested through 
the government, and $200 will be placed directly 
in the hands of the Belgian child relief committee 
at Washington who very recently sent out an 
appeal for immediate help for definite child re- 
lief in Belgium. It is a positive fact that every 
dollar of this contribution will be matched by pa- 
triotic citizens, which means that a four hundred 
dollar contribution will go directly toward child 
relief in Belgium and two hundred dollars be 
placed in the Council treasury, subject to further 
calls for relief. This will make an actual six 
hundred dollar contribution toward war relief 
work in addition to the war tax as the result of 
the Mothers’ Congress screen picture entertain- 
ment. The tickets in great numbers had been 
disposed of by the pupils of the public schools. 
The children have done so many things for Bel- 
gian children during the past two years that 
they realized it was to be largely due to their in- 
dividual efforts if a large sum was cleared. 
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Many children attended during the afternoon. 
The Grand was packed to the doors several 
times during the afternoon and evening. 

In Pueblo the Mothers’ Congress financed the 
infant welfare station through the month of Oc- 
tober. Each circle contributed toward the fund. 
Pueblo Circle’s plan for Pueblo Parent-Teacher 
Associations this year is to discuss the topics 
presented relating to the messages given by the 
various Government Departments. 


IOWA 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION PROGRAMS IN 
CHARLES CITY 


September 
Union Parent-Teacher Meeting at High 
School Auditorium. Speaker, Prof. J. C. Mc- 
Glade, Teachers College. 


October 
1. The Influence of the Home, Miss Pamelia 
Fluent, in charge. Discussion by a Parent and 
a teacher. 
2. Child-Welfare News. 
3. War Work Messages. 


November 


The Child’s Right to Work, Mrs. Jas. Fer- 
guson, in charge. 


December 
The Child’s Right to Play, Mrs. Milton Dun- 
lap, in charge. 
January 


The Moral Responsibility of the Father, Rev. 
Wm. Dibble. 


February 


The Child’s Right to Religion, D. E. Darrah, 
Sec. Y. M. C. A. 


March 


Union Parent-Teacher Meeting at High School 
Auditorium. Speaker, Supt. F. T. Vasey, Mason 
City. 


April pe 
1. The Child’s Right to Kindness and Cour- 
tesy, Mrs. A. O. Ruste, in charge. 
2. Reports of Officers and Committees. 
3. Election of Officers. 


May 
1. A Child’s Right to 
Robt. Blackwell, in charge. 
2. Discussion of Plans 
Work. 
3. Installation of Officers and Announcement 
of Chairmen of Standing Committees. 
Note: This forms the basis of the work of four 
Parent-Teacher Associations in Charles City for 
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the ensuing year. I, 2, and 3, as in October 
meeting, is to be carried out at each meeting as 
far as possible. 

Those in charge of subjects shall prepare a 
paper of a well-outlined talk, presenting it in 
person, or be responsible together with the chair- 
men of the various program committees for ma- 
terial and references as may be desired by those 
who are to present or to discuss the subject. 

The CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE (Box 4022, 
West Philadelphia, one dollar) is suggested as 
indispensable to the discussion of child-welfare 
news and parent-teacher work. 

The above program prepared by Mrs. Frank 
Nies, chairman of the program committee, Lin- 
coln School, and secretary of the Parent-Teacher 
Council, was adopted by the Council in August. 


NEW JERSEY 


The Annual Convention of New Jersey Con- 
gress of Mothers was held in Trenton at the State 
Normal School, November 8, 1918. 

Mrs. Wellington Bechtel, being critically ill 
with influenza, was unable to be present. In 
her absence Mrs. A. H. Reeve presided. Mrs. 
D. W. Cooper, of Montclair’ was chosen for pres- 
ident. 

The attendance was small, owing to the epi- 
demic. ' 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Coatesville has suffered greatly from influenza. 
Mrs. Faulk, one of the most active workers in 
the Congress of Mothers, volunteered as a nurse 
‘and made 150 visits a day during the height of 
the epidemic. In many of the boarding houses 
there were as many as eighteen cases requiring 
care. Whole families were ill and with no one 
to care for them except as visiting nurses or kind 
neighbors could render some aid. 


GREENSBURG 

Mrs. H. Clay Beistel writes: We have had a 
desperate time here fighting the flu, and while 
it is subsiding, most of us are stillon duty. We 
opened an Inoculation Station and four of us 
women have given over fourteen hundred inocu- 
lations, which is a little nerve fagging, and we 
are not yet through. We turned our Country 
Club into an Emergency Hospital, and the pa- 
tients have been cared for almost entirely by 
voluntary help, our school teachers proving 
themselves real heroines by spending days and 
nights there. 

We also had to meet the situation of babies 
who are motherless and whose fathers are bed- 
ridden. I have one little fellow a year old at 
our home now. 


PHILADELFHIA 


Hundreds of Philadelphia members of National 
Congress of Mothers met in November at the 
United Service Club. They were mothers and 
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wives of enlisted men, whose work has been most 
valuable. 

All last winter weekly meetings were held at 
the Service Club. During the influenza epidemic 
these women rendered great service in nursing, 
in looking after children who were orphans or 
whose parents were ill, in visiting convalescent 
boys in hospitals, and in entertaining newly en- 
listed boys passing through the city. 

This winter mothers’ meetings will be held 
fortnightly at the Service Club. Ward meetings 
will also be held. Definite work for child wel- 
fare is planned. 

A campaign for National Congress of Mothers 
has been arranged for the week of December 9 
in Philadelphia, and later the opportunity for 
members of the Congress and its friends to par- 
ticipate in other places will be given. For the 
great work that lies ahead for mothers to do, 
money is absolutely essential. 

The Congress without can but touch the sur- 
face of what it should do at this time. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The Rhode Island Branch of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions held its first meeting of the season on No- 
vember 4, the October meeting being omitted 
because of the influenza epidemic which caused 
the closing of the schools. 

The principal of the R. I. State Normal School 
has again offered the use of his building for the 
Congress meetings and in a few words of wel- 
come emphasized more strongly the tie of sym- 
pathy and coéperation existing between the 
school department, the teachers and the Congress 
of Mothers. 

Largely through the efforts of the Legislative 
Committee, by arousing public sentiment, the 
School Committee, who had previously voted to 
discontinue the appropriation of $14,000, usually 
granted for medical inspection in the public 
schools, voted to reconsider, and appropriated 
$10,000 of this amount for this purpose. 

The Children’s Theatre opened on November 
23 and will continue every Saturday morning 
during the winter season, under the auspices of 
the Congress. Here only those plays passed by 
a committee from the Congress are given for 
the children of the community. 

There have been formed in the schools of this 
district 125 junior auxiliaries, who last year 
raised over $4,000, and completed over 28,700 
garments, including knitted articles, refugee gar- 
ments, hospital supplies, rugs for Camp Devens 
and surgical dressings. 

The Congress feels very proud that one of its 
members, Mrs. Carl Barus, has been elected a 
member of the Providence School Committee, 
endorsed by both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. This is the first woman member 
of this committee in many years. 

Each club in the Congress has appointed a 
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food conservation member, who will visit the 
Food Conservation Headquarters just before the 
meeting of each club and report the very latest 
news on this subject. It is felt that conditions 
are changing so constantly that it is wise to keep 
the individual clubs closely in touch with the 
situation. 

The program of the afternoon consisted of a 
round-table discussion, led by Walter E. Ranger, 
Commissioner of Public Schools of Rhode Is- 
land. The general subject was Class and School 
Surveys; a Study in Retardation and Accelera- 
tion. The principal speaker of the afternoon 
was Supt. A. W. Edson, Associate Superinten- 
dent of Schools of New York City, who was much 
enjoyed by the audience. 


WASHINGTON 


Salmon Bay Parent-Teacher Association of 
Seattle reports a flourishing, active circle, an in- 
teresting feature of the year’s work being an oc- 
casional exhibit which makes for a greater com- 
munity interest. Products from individual gar- 
dens, both fresh and dried, as well as quilts, 
knitting, sewing, etc., are displayed. 

An interesting community meeting was held 
in the western end of Pierce County during the 
early summer by a group of the west end county 
circles, including, besides Rosedale, representa- 
tives from Gig Harbor, Arpondale and Fox Is- 
land. Questions of interest to that particular 
section were discussed, especially the movement 
for a community High School at Gig Harbor. 

The Mercer Parent-Teacher Association of 
Seattle reports a most successful year. The prin- 
cipal work has been the arousing of a great spirit 
of patriotism and good fellowship in the com- 
munity. Programs have been planned to in- 
clude as often as possible, pupils from the grades. 
A handsome statue was given to the room having 
the largest percentage of mothers in attendance 
during the year. 

The members of the Prospect Point circle of 
Walla Walla County report a number of books 
purchased for the school library as well as sev- 
eral additional books on child welfare for study 
in the circle. The singing of old familiar songs 
has added a spirit of friendliness and informality 
to their evening meetings. This circle has also 


contributed $46.00 to their local Red Cross chap- 
ter. 
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Codperation in conservation has been inter- 
esting the Brighton circle of Seattle for several 
years. It has specialized in Home Gardens, 
giving prizes in all lines. One boy eleven years 
old is said to have planted and cultivated two 
acres of potatoes this year, while another boy 
of fifteen raised a bumper crop on one acre. 
This patriotic lad meanwhile worked in the Se- 
attle shipyards. 

The students of Stadium High School of Ta- 
coma now proudly carry a handsome large ban- 
ner at the head of their athletic and patriotic 
parades. This banner is of royal blue satin with 
old gold lettering carrying out the school colors, 
and was presented to them by the Parent- 
Teacher Association of that school. 


WISCONSIN 


The annual convention of the Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, which was to have been held in Milwaukee 
in connection with the Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Association, November 7-8, has been postponed 
for one year on account of the prevalence of the 
influenza epidemic in the state. 

Dr. Ida Schell, Milwaukee Chairman of Child 
Hygiene Committee in the Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, Wisconsin 
Branch, has gone overseas to be on the medical 
staff for women. The work Dr. Schell has done 
in child-welfare activities in Wisconsin has been 
of inestimable value. She will be very much 
missed; but duty seemed to call her elsewhere. 

A council of presidents of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations and Mothers’ Clubs has been recently 
organized in Milwaukee, which it is hoped will 
greatly benefit all associations and Mothers’ 
Clubs in Milwaukee and vicinity. Mrs. William 
F. Sell is the first president. 

Although Parent-Teacher work, strictly speak- 
ing, has been somewhat handicapped in Wiscon- 
sin the past year on account of war activities, 
all associations and mothers’ clubs have been 
very active in working for Red Cross and have 
helped the Council of Defense in its work in all 
kinds, of patriotic work for the boys ‘‘Over 
There” and for activities at home. When things 
are readjusted again we hope for great things 
being done in Wisconsin in Congress work. 





Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that 
hate thee. Corruption wins not more than hon- 
esty. Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
to silence envious tongues. Be just and fear 


not. 


Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy 
country’s, thy God’s and truth’s; then if thou 
fall’st thou fall’st a blessed martyr. 

—William Shakespeare. 
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The Homes of the Nation 


That the people of a nation should own the 
roofs over their heads has been always recognized 
as desirable. It has been generally assumed that 
we in the United States have both the purpose 
and the opportunity to put that ideal into prac- 
tice; but figures drawn from the census of I910 
go to show that as a matter of fact we are doing 
nothing of the sort. 

The total number of homes in the United 
States, on farms, in cities, and in villages, is esti- 


of them are hired. The proportion of hired 
houses is naturally lowest in the country, but 


since 1880 the percentage of tenant farmers has 
increased from 25.6 to 37. In large cities the 
conditions are reversed. More than one quarter 
of the 20,255,555 homes are in cities that contain 
100,000 inhabitants or more, and here the per- 
centage of hired houses, or rather dwelling places, 
reaches 74—a figure that holds good also for the 
two great cities, Chicago and Philadelphia; in 
New York, the city of a million ‘“‘homes,”’ as the 
census uses the term, the percentage rises as high 
as 88. Spokane is the only one of fifty of the 
larger cities in which it falls below 50 per cent. 


Kindergarten Helps for Parents 


In a letter written recently to the United States 
Bureau of education to express appreciation for 
its practical help, a Federal employee reported 
that in her county there were thousands of chil- 
dren who has never owned and seldom had seen 
a story or picture book, and that these children 
received, at the most, only four of five months 
of very poor schooling during the year. 

This is an extreme instance of educational 
waste at a time when school authorities every- 
where are undertaking as a patriotic duty not 
only to protect children during the period of the 
war but to give them the best possible equipment 
for the tasks which they will have to meet when 
the war is over. 

As President Wilson has pointed out: ‘‘ There 
will be urgent need not only for trained leader- 
ship in all lines of industrial, commercial, social 
and civic life, but for a very high average of in- 
telligence and preparation on the part of all 
the people.”’ 

How many parents realize that education starts 
from the very birth of the child, that the first few 
years are the most important educationally be- 
cause the impressions gained then are the deep- 
est and most lasting? 

Haven’t you still some superstitious notion, 
learned in childhood, which it is impossible to 
argue away because it is so deep-rooted? Such 
as the very common one of looking at the new 
moon over your left shoulder to bring good luck. 


Or, if you spill salt, throwing a bit of it over your 
shoulder to avoid a quarrel. 

The effect will be just as lasting—and how in- 
finitely more important—if it is obedience, in- 
dustry, orderliness, kindness and loyalty which 
are the first impressions. 

It is these homely virtues which the kinder- 
garten develops in the child, at the same time 
that it increases his fund of knowledge and trains 
him to work with his hands. 

This bookless schooling is something which 
should begin even earlier than the kindergarten 
age, and the United States Bureau of Education, 
with the codéperation of the National Kinder- 
garten Association, is issuing a series of articles 
which shows how to start it in the home. 

The articles were prepared by authorities, 
kindergartners who are trained and experienced 
in the best methods of educating little children, 
mothers who have tried kindergarten methods in 
their own homes and fathers who are educators 
or leaders in other fields of endeavor and can 
speak from the practical as well as the theoretical 
side of the question. 

Parents share with school authorities the re- 
sponsibility of preparing trained leadership for 
the future and securing a high average of intelli- 
gence on the part of all the people. Let us all 
work together for the children and for the country. 

The articles on Kindergarten Helps for Parents 
will appear monthly in this magazine. 





Complete 


The September Messenger quotes General 
Pershing as saying: ‘Banish the entire liquor 
industry from the United States; close evcry sa- 
loon, every brewery; suppress drinking by severe 
punishment to the drinker, and if necessary, 
death to the seller or maker or both, as traitors, 
and the nation will suddenly find itself amazed 
at its efficiency and startled at the increase in 
the labor supply. I shall not go slow on pro- 


Prohibition 


hibition, for I know what is the greatest foe to 
my men, greater even than the bullets of the 
enemy.” 

And this from the International Reform Bu- 
reau: “‘What the American people want this 
year is complete prohibition wherever our flag 
floats, of manufacture, sale and transportation 
of all intoxicating beverages.” 





